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THOSE WHO GO DOWN TO THE DOCKS 


RUTH A. ALLEN anv SAM B. BARTON 
University of Texas 


Enctosinc the Gulf of Mexico on the west sprawls the 
coast of Texas. A little north of the middle point of the 
coast, the city of Houston commands thirty miles of docks, 
into which come steamers carrying the lure, the romance, 
and the goods of many lands. From the hinterland into 
the stations of the city, thunder the engines of eighteen rail- 
roads which carry the products of the greatest cotton-pro- 
ducing area in the world. Here, also, as in every shipping 
center, gather men who load and unload the ships. You 
may have thought of them as great, hulking, physical speci- 
mens, probably “Hunkies” or “Polacks,” who by some most 
intelligent alchemy of nature are fitted for just such work. 
This is a sketch of the dockworkers of Houston and of 
how they, their wives, and their children spend their lives 
uncolored by the lure, the romance, or the goods they 
handle. 

This group may be taken as typical of the longshoremen 
who work primarily in coastwise shipping. If there be any 
bias it will be to deal with the more fortunate of the group 
economically, for, first, they are all members of the Coast- 
wise Local of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and, second, they are the more vocal members of the 
group because the more fortunate economically and edu- 
cationally tend to be able to give expression to thoughts, 
facts, and ideas. 
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These ten families, whose lot is cast in an industrial 
group of a rapidly growing industrial city, are rural in 
background and of native American stock. Of the ten 
husbands considered, eight were born in the country, and 
of the ten wives, six. One husband and two wives came from 
the small town and the same number of each from the city. 
They may be characterized further as coming from modest 
economic circumstances. The parents of four of the wives 
and of five of the husbands were classified as “poor” and 
the others as “comfortable.” None had come from a 
“wealthy” home. Their shift to urban life seems to have 
been motivated by a desire to better themselves economi- 
cally. Three of the men came “to get work.” As one 
expressed it, “I was out hunting work and found something 
to get by on.” One wished “to learn a trade”; a second 
“tired of the farm”; a third came to town to “better him- 
self.” One father wished to give his children the advan- 
tages of city schools. A sickly wife and the death of a 
child combined with two crop failures drove another to 
seek a change. As a group they seem to have formed a part 
of the postwar migration to the city, for the average Hous- 
ton residence for husbands of rural origin is 10.6 years. 
They seem also to have come under the drive of youthful 
optimism, for the average age of the countryborn husbands 
is 35.8 years, indicating that they accepted the city’s chal- 
lenge in their middle twenties. As to birth and origin, they 
are of native American stock. One of the men was of 
foreign birth, a German, and he had been here for nineteen 
years. One of the wives was also of German birth. They 
cannot, contrary to much popular thinking, be character- 
ized as roamers, for more than half of the individuals were 
born in Texas, and only one came from north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 

As one acquainted with rural conditions in the South 
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might expect, they had poor educational opportunities. 
Only four had finished high school and seven failed to 
complete the elementary grades. The men took on the 
burdens of manhood during mid-adolescence. The age at 
which the median group became self-supporting was 14 
years, and the average age was 14.7, with extremes at ten 
and eighteen years. They seem to be caught in that vicious 
circle wherein poverty begets not only poverty but semi- 
illiteracy and child labor. Six of the wives had worked for 
wages. One began at the age of thirty and another at the 
age of thirteen. 

The men had not taken up their present work as the 
result of thoughtful rational choice between competing al- 
ternatives, choosing that which would be best for them. 
They had drifted into the work from other fields, the 
average time in longshore work being 2.95 years. At the 
time these observations were made, the depression dating 
from October, 1929 had dominated the economic life of the 
country for about the same length of time. They had 
come from skilled occupations, such as locomotive fire- 
man, pipefitter, hoisting operator, machinist, and auto me- 
chanic. One pleasant, intelligent individual, an ex-car- 
penter, had been able to get only one day’s work at his 
trade in two years. Another had been driven to the docks 
by the shut-down of the Ford plant. The wives had worked 
on farms, in canneries, in cotton mills, in restaurants, 
stores, tailor shops, and offices. Only one is working at 
the present time, a garment worker and secretary of her 
local union. 

In the ten families there were twenty-one children who 
lived at home. Only one family was childless, and the 
largest family contained five children. Twelve were of 
school age and in school. A crude test of school advance- 
ment was obtained by averaging the ages of the twelve 
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children and finding the average grade in school. The 
difference was found to be six years. This seems to in- 
dicate that the children of the coastwise workers started 
to school at the age of six and made a grade a year. None 
of the children quit before finishing high school. The par- 
ents desire very much that the children shall have what 
they have lacked. 

Due to the irregular and piece-rate nature of longshore- 
men’s wages, it is impossible to get exact figures on earn- 
ings, but the carefully considered estimates are not far 
from the truth. In six of the ten cases, weekly wage ac- 
counts were kept, and the accuracy of the figures was fur- 
ther assured by the nonseasonal nature of the coastwise 
shipping, which deals little with cotton. The test of the 
estimates which were accepted was that total “incomes 
plus borrowings plus past savings spent” during the cur- 
rent year should not vary more than ten per cent from 
estimates of total expenditures. The average of estimated 
incomes was $552. The average weekly wage of those 
keeping records was $11.25, which, multiplied by fifty-two, 
gives a yearly wage of $562.55. The uncertain nature of the 
wage is illustrated by the wage record of one family: 


December 10 $ 5.40 January 7 $ 4.80 
December 17 19.30 January 14 12.70 
December 26 No wages January 21 9.80 
December 31 12.80 January 28 20.60 


The wages of the men were found to cover less than 70 
per cent of the reported expenditures. Only two families 
had no other source of income than the husband’s wage. 
One, consisting of a young husband and wife with a baby 
four months old, could not make both ends meet on their 
income of $600, and reported themselves as “always in 
debt.” The other, with an income of $572.00 for a family 
of five, was spreading the amount by making no payments 
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on their house, and allowing the loan company to pay the 
taxes and insurance. In two cases boarders added to the 
family income, in another case three boys in school added 
$169.00, probably their own “board and keep.” The single 
grown son in the group added three times his father’s wage 
to the income of a family of four members. An ex-farmer, 
only eighteen months on the docks, to eke out the year’s 
payments sold a mule, thus probably severing the last tie 
which bound him to the soil. One thrifty individual who 
had been forced to leave the carpenter’s trade had built 
himself a duplex and was more than covering the payments 
for his own side of the duplex by rental. A wife in another 
case, by her trade as garment worker and her services as 
secretary of her local union, just about “made carfare and 
lunch money.” One man reported additional earnings of 
six dollars from odd jobs, and from six chickens. Two 
persons received compensation, one military compensation 
amounting to $120.00, and another accident compensation 
amounting to $146.63. With these additions, income in 
four cases was insufficient to meet expenses. One family 
had spent the last fifty dollars of savings carried over from 
more prosperous days and had in addition borrowed $17.10 
on the security of an insurance policy. Another had ex- 
hausted all savings, and a third had borrowed forty dollars. 
Save for the purchaser of the duplex mentioned above, each 
of the four who were buying homes balanced his budget 
by passing payments on principal, interest, taxes, and in- 
surance. Only one of the renters was in arrears, and he 
had attempted to settle by moving three times during the 
year. By so doing he added only three dollars to his ex- 
penses as contrasted with thirty-five dollars rental. The 
average rental, fourteen dollars a month, represents 20 per 
cent of the average income. The only family making pay- 
ments much greater than the average had a grown son 
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making three times as much as the father, and paid a 
rental of $344.00 a year. 

Food tends to be, as established by Ernest Engel, the 
major part of the budget of any low income group, and the 
coastwise longshoremen were no exception. The average 
weekly expenditure was $6.31, 41 per cent of the average 
income. One young family of three people consumed only 
$2.50 worth of food a week, while the aforementioned 
family of four adults with the grown son, used $12.00 
worth. Purchases of groceries were largely for cash, one 
family buying on a straight credit basis and three on partial 
credit. Three husbands carried lunches to work. The 
other seven spent for the year an average of $27.93 at 
restaurants. The latter expenditure is due somewhat to 
the habit acquired from more prosperous times, and partly 
to the fact that when the husband leaves home in the 
morning he seldom knows whether he will work that day 
or not. 

The laborer must have food occasionally, and a house 
to shelter him, if he would be a law-abiding citizen, but 
old clothing can be patched for a season and “Sunday 
suits” worn slick or dispensed with, and expenses for 
clothing emphasize this possibility. One family spent 
$11.00, five for the husband, four for a daughter, and two 
for the wife. The same family spent on further personal 
adornment, $1.50 at the barber shop. The largest amount, 
$80.00, was spent by the family who are unquestionably 
the plutocrats of the group, having the son with a job. The 
average spent for clothing during the year is $33.00, less 
than 4 per cent of the average total expenditures. This is 
in the face of findings by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that the percentage of income spent for cloth- 
ing, as shown by the weighted average made up from six 
scale of living studies, was (1914-1917) 13.2 per cent. 
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Six of the families owned automobiles. The nature of 
the property is indicated by the license which, in Texas, 
is based upon the value of the car, the least being $6.00 
and the most expensive, $11.00. One family had lost a 
car through inability to make payments and our “pluto- 
crats” again had just bought one. The average spent upon 
automobiles was $80.00 for the year, almost twice as much 
as was spent by those using the streetcars and buses. But 
the automobile is more than a means of transportation, it 
is a business asset and a recreational facility. In moving 
from dock to dock along a thirty-mile front, a car is a 
necessity to the men, who must furnish their own trans- 
portation. As a means of economy, several workers ride 
in one car and “chip in” on the gas bill. This is a de- 
velopment of recent years, for formerly the stevedores 
transported them in launches. Automobile and trailer 
furnish an economical agent for moving from house to 
house, and enable the family to gather its own firewood. 
In more prosperous days, the car made possible an outing 
or a picnic at comparatively cheap cost. 

Long distance communication is not so important in the 
longshoreman’s budget as is transportation. No one of the 
group had a telephone, and it is not essential to the coast- 
wise worker, as it is to the deep-sea workers, because of 
the less seasonal nature of his work; but it would un- 
questionably be an assistance, through enabling him to stay 
at home saving transportation costs and working at odd 
jobs around the place. 

In protecting and increasing their personal beauty and 
cleanliness, these families spent only 0.57 per cent of their 
average income. The average expenditure per family at 
the barber shop was $8.61. Not one wife or daughter pat- 
ronized the beauty parlor during the year, and only one 
bought toilet articles, save such items as come in the gro- 
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cery bills. The largest amount spent for cleaning and 
pressing, $24.00, was reported by a family that had three 
boys, 15, 16, and 18 years of age, who were making their 
personal expenses by working outside of school hours. Two 
families reported no such expenditures, and one man said 
he had spent fifty cents, for “I haven’t any occasion to wear 
my suit now. I had it cleaned once last summer.” Only 
two families spent money for laundry. In one case the 
wife had been confined during the year and they had de- 
cided to hire the laundry done and deny themselves the 
daily paper. In the other case there were four children, 
three of them big boys, and the mother did work for two 
boarders. Expenditures for school supplies were, of course, 
reported by every family with children in school, but, since 
Texas furnishes free textbooks, the item is light. The 
largest amount, $7.50, is reported in the case of the three 
boys in high school. 

Every family save one had made some expenditure for 
medical service or medicine. The single exception was a 
family of three adults with an income of $422.00 who re- 
ceived treatment at the charity hospital and bought no 
medicine. ‘Two other families used the charity hospital, 
but each spent fifteen dollars on medical prescriptions. In 
the one maternity case, medical services without hospitali- 
zation were $28.00, and ten dollars was spent for medicine. 
Only $17.00 of the $38.00 had been paid. Glasses at $19.00 
were purchased by another family, and medical bills of 
$3.00 and $5.00 were reported by two others. All families, 
save three that had been served in charity hospitals, had 
spent money for patent medicines. Two of the three charity 
cases had spent $15.00 each for prescriptions, the other 
nothing. Five of the families had spent money for patent 
medicines alone, and only one of the five, the maternity 
case mentioned above, had any other medical expense. For 
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the other four, patent medicine took the place of the doc- 
tor, expenditures amounting, in each of two cases, to 
$12.00. 

Longshore wage earners are covered by industrial 
accident insurance under the state Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. In addition, the expenses of private insurance 
seem rather heavy. Only one family, with four children 
under ten, had not carried insurance. Two families had 
been forced to drop their policies within the last two years. 
One family of six carried their only insurance on the two- 
year-old baby girl, the premium amounting to $5.20. Our 
“plutocrats” had insurance on every member of the family, 
paying premiums amounting to $88.40. The largest pre- 
mium, $120.00, was that paid in a family of three carrying 
insurance on each member. Other savings than insurance 
were made by only one family, the “plutocrats” again, 
who had laid aside $144.00 from the earnings of the son. 
The general attitude is expressed by the wife who said in 
regard to savings, “Oh, my Gott, no!” 

For a majority of urban families in the United States, 
the public utilities are a cost to be reckoned with. The 
average water bill of the five families who listed water as 
an expense was $9.00; for the other five, water was included 
in the house rent. Fuel and light consumed over five per 
cent of the average family income, the largest bill for the 
year being $60.00 and the smallest $30.00. Half of the 
families used natural gas for fuel and electricity for light- 
ing. The other half used kerosene instead of electricity, 
a substitution which reduced the light bill in one case to 
$2.40 for the year. Kerosene was used for cooking also, 
and wood and coke for winter heating. Coke is inexpensive 
in Houston and brush and driftwood may be had for the 
taking in the wooded bayous which surround the city. An 
average of $4.00 a month was spent by the group for fuel 
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and light, despite the chill dampness of the Houston winter. 

One method of rebelling against the pricks of a low in- 
come is checking upon the future through installment pur- 
chases. These families seem not to be in that condition of 
optimism which considers that any payment which need 
not be paid today can be undertaken. Not one, be it 
noted, was buying a car on the installment plan. All 
those who owned cars had completed payment, and they 
were less than half of the group. One had given up his 
car in order to keep up other payments, and the young man 
of the group had just bought a cheap one. He was, how- 
ever, buying beyond his income to the amount of $70.00 
in order to obtain books and a reading lamp. The souls 
of Thomas Jefferson and of Mirabeau B. Lamar still go 
marching on! One family, whose weekly installment obli- 
gations amounted to $3.50, was buying a sewing machine, 
a coat for the mother, and a suit for one of the boys. An- 
other family paid a dollar a month on the price of a stove. 
One wife who works was buying a piano for personal use. 
She had paid $21.00 during the year. Two other families 
had bought with partial payments small personal items 
amounting in one case to $30.00 and in the other to 
$15.00." 

In only one case did the family refuse to share their 
wealth with others; this was the group of three adults with 
an income of $422.00. Sharing is done largely through a 
collection which each week is taken up on the docks to 
care for needy fellow workers. The largest amount, $20.00 
during the year, was given by a man who was chairman of 
the sick committee of the union, and in this case, as in 


1 Another item is taxes. A double poll tax, $3.00, represents 0.6 per cent of 
the average income. Taxes on homes, paid by only one family, were assessed at 
from $40.00 to $60.00. Total taxes were in one case as much as 16.14 per cent 
of the family income for the year. Union dues are $1.00 per month and a three 
per cent deduction from wages, a little more than 5.0 per cent of average income. 
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others, honor carries responsibility to set a good example. 
One per cent of the average income is redistributed in this 
manner. One family was so derelict in a feeling of social 
responsibility as to contribute only sixty cents and another 
only four dollars. The average contribution to charity of 
the other seven families was $13.10. Two families had as- 
sisted relatives with amounts of $10.00 and $15.00, re- 
spectively. For some reason they do not see fit to give to 
institutionalized charity. One gift of $10.00 to the Sal- 
vation Army is the single exception. They completely ig- 
nore the Community Chest. They do, however, insure 
themselves for another world by making to the church a 
contribution equal to 1.2 per cent of the mean income. But 
the burden was not equitably borne. Three families gave 
nothing, never went to church, and made no excuse. Two 
others gave “not much” rather apologetically. The other 
five made contributions averaging $20.00. 

But these disbursements are for the dull routine of liv- 
ing. After these expenses have been met, what is there to 
spend for recreation? You have heard that the great social 
question today is, “How shall we spend our leisure?” The 
wives are, as we have seen, carrying on “woman’s noblest 
work,” homemaking. Not one had the help of a servant, 
and they were keeping house, on the average, for five 
people. Two women, both in families of five, had the 
help of an electric washing machine. Seven had electric 
irons, and one an electric sewing machine. In fact, a 
single woman had all three. With an income in her case 
of less than six hundred dollars, these aids for the wife 
seem to be the great luxury of the family. One would 
judge that use of leisure is not a matter pressing upon these 
women for consideration. With the lessened employment 
of the men, the use of time is, of course, more of a problem 
with the men. But is it leisure? 
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There is no difficulty in getting “time off” on the docks, 
but only three families took vacations last year. In one 
case, the grown son spent $30.00. In another case, a busi- 
ness trip costing $15.00 counted as a vacation. A young 
couple, both under twenty-two and with a young baby, had 
spent $20.00 on a vacation. In spite of the reputation of 
Texas for “out doorness,” only one family had indulged in 
a picnic during the past year. One expressed it tersely, 
“Them days is gone.” Everyone may go to the picture shows 
in the United States, but these people had the courage of in- 
dividualism, or is it poverty? In four families, no member 
had attended a show during the past year. One young 
couple had not been since the birth of their two-year-old 
baby. They probably make the sacrifice, as all good citi- 
zens should, in order to rear children for their country. 
Another quite young couple had been once during the 
year. They should, of course, be satisfied with the company 
of each other and their four-months-old baby. Another 
couple with a five-year-old boy had attended once in the 
past twelve months. One family with three boys, fifteen 
to eighteen, had spent the sum of $20.00 for the boys, and 
$1.80 for the parents. A couple without children went 
once a month, amounting to $8.40. No other family spent 
as much as $5.00 during the year to augment the profits 
of the cinema industry. Parks and playgrounds were, in 
the main, at too great distance for the children to make 
much use of them. Of other recreations their budgets are 
almost bare. One can only be somewhat staggered by the 
terrible drabness, the lack of escape from worry and from 
overcrowding. 

Reading material for free hours was represented in the 
main by newspapers, which only two of the families were 
willing to be without. In one case the alternative cost was 
the laundry and they chose the latter. In the other case, 
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the family of three had taken in two adult relatives on an 
income of less than $800.00 and had given up the news- 
paper. One family with a young man earner, mentioned 
several times before, was the only one subscribing for 
magazines, and the son spent $10.00 for Cosmopolitan, The 
American Magazine, The Literary Digest, and Time. 
There were no books in five of the homes, and a sixth con- 
tained only a Bible. Half of the families reported using 
the public library, one had formerly used it, and the re- 
maining four did not now use it and never had.’ 

In their attitudes as to what “it is all about,” the think- 
ing of the group seems to run in the same grooves which 
would be noticed in any group, except that a rather large 
proportion probably had the courage and the acumen to 
make the flat statement that there are no good points about 
the depression. Five men saw no good points. One added, 
“Taught us to eat beans, that may be one.” Another: 
“Called up needed criticism of our present system.” The 
other five felt impelled to find a moral value in poverty and 
unemployment. One thought it “learned people to pre- 
pare for the future.” The only thing that he seems to 
have laid up were a car and a watch. The car he had had 
to give up, and he pawned his watch to pay interest on a 
loan. The family income for five people and a boarder is 
$800.00. One wonders how he will prepare for the next 
depression. Two thought that it taught people to reduce 
their costs of living. After a study of their budgets, one is 
forced to agree as to the fact. A third was doubtful of any 
good points “without it brings people nearer their Lord 
and closer together.” In spite of drawing on savings, this 


2Some of these expenditures are unquestionably only what we smugly dismiss 
as “abnormal.” They were not so low during prosperity. Their lives, though never 
filled with light and laughter, did have some place, some means for relief from 
drab dullness and from economic worry. After all, members of industrial working 
classes do not ask much even in “prosperity.” 
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man gave $13.00 to the church last year and $20.00 to 
charity.® 

As to what had caused the depression, the coastwise 
longshoremen seem also to run rather true to the form of 
American public opinion. An amazingly large proportion, 
one third, had no occult knowledge of the solution. One 
was frank to admit his ignorance: “I haven’t figured it 
out yet.” Another: “I don’t know, there are many differ- 
ent points.” Two found the cause in mechanization of 
industry with resulting unemployment. Two others laid 
the blame upon vested wealth, “Wall Street”; “Engi- 
neered by greed of controlling forces.” One thought, 
blaming the high standard of living, that it was a “con- 
dition that people had brought on themselves by living 
beyond their means.” This man had started buying a car 
which he had been forced to give up. Nationalism was 
expressed by some: “Moneyed men invested too much in 
foreign countries.” The Democratic tradition probably 
prompted the men who said “high tariff” and “the way 
the administration handled it.” 

3 To one individual, a woman herself, the good points of the depression are 
“more sensible women without the luxuries. They are far more better housewives and 
mothers.” Here were a wife and grown young daughter at home, but not a cent 


had been spent for recreation, nothing for aids to beauty or cleanliness. Six dollars 
had been expended for clothes for the two. 


oes 





DEGREES OF KINSHIP INTIMACY 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


Do pairs of sisters enjoy a closer degree of intimacy 
than pairs of brothers? Are girl cousins more intimate 
than boy cousins? Is the girl-aunt relationship more in- 
timate than the boy-uncle relationship? Preliminary re- 
search undertaken in 1931-32 and repeated in 1932-33 
seems to supply an affirmative answer. Table V summarizes 
the results. Pairs of sisters are closer than pairs of broth- 
ers. Pairs of girl cousins are closer than pairs of boy 
cousins. Girl-aunt pairs are closer than boy-uncle pairs. 
Female pairs are closer than corresponding male kinship 
pairs. When age difference between members of the pair 
is held constant, sister pairs are closer than brother pairs. 

Patterns of family relationship and structure are the 
center of much sociological research. An important ap- 
proach to the analysis of family relationship is the effort 
to measure the social distances among members of the 
family group. Degrees of personal intimacy vary with the 
conventional relationship of blood kinship, sex, and age of 
members. This paper is a report of two years’ effort to 
measure the degrees of personal intimacy between pairs 
of brothers and pairs of sisters, two boy cousins, two girl 
cousins, boy-uncle, and girl-aunt relationships; that is, 
those relationships in which the sex factor is held constant. 

The method used to attempt a rough measure of degrees 
of kinship intimacy was devised in 1931 and tested in suc- 
cessive University of Minnesota classes in 1932 and 1933. 
The first step was to prepare a list of fifteen statements of 
degrees of intimacy designated A—O, inclusive. These 
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statements were formulated by the author on a purely a 
priori basis. 


Directions: Arrange the following 15 statements in that order 
which in your judgment represents a sequence from the highest de- 
gree of intimacy to the lowest degree of intimacy among persons of 
the same sex who are members of a normal family group. Read the 
entire list first, then indicate the position in rank order by placing the 
appropriate number (1, 2, 3, etc.), to the left of each letter. Mark 
all that you are reasonably certain of. 


a ae A. Admit to games in home. 

isjeehinit B. Exclude from sharing same bed room. 
setuid C. Confide religious aspirations. 

caaatisianiin D. Share same bed room. 

samntidio, E. Sit next at meals. 

aattiitie F. Borrow and exchange clothing. 

sianusenilii G. Exclude from games in home. 

di saieitids H. Read favorite books together. 

eniiieniliien I. Confide love desires. 

labia J. Lend money to. 

slimmed K. Plan vacation together. 

saimaniieen L. Ask advice in money matters. . 
ddenithinn M. Assume vicariously the just blame of another. 
sieieasails N. Ask advice in love affairs. 

distal O. Defend against unjust criticism. 


The next step was to ask a class of twenty-three ad- 
vanced students composed of about equal numbers of men 
and women to arrange the fifteen statements in order. 

The varying positions accorded each statement from A— 
O were then tabulated and then there were computed, as 
shown in Table I, the median positions of the statements 
and the interquartile range on an arbitrary scale of fifteen 
intervals. It will be observed that the statements marked 
with an asterisk C,D,E,F,H, and O, show an interquartile 
range of 4.9 points and over. These statements were dis- 
carded as non-diagnostic because there was little concen- 
tration of opinion. Two other statements B and J, were 
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also discarded for special reasons; B because room crowd- 
ing might interfere with freedom of judgment, and J be- 
cause it could express exigency as well as intimacy. This 
selective process left a series of seven statements, A equaled 
10; G equaled 13.7; I equaled 1; K equaled 6; L equaled 
8.5; M equaled 3.2, and N equaled 2.3. 


TABLE I 


Firreen Point Scate or Decrees or Kinsuip Intimacy 








Inter 
State- Total Median @Q 
ment 012 3 45 67 8 9 1011 12 13 1415 Range 


A cs 2441 23 10.0 4.1 
B* 22476 @ 13.0 2.1 
ce 23 60 60 
D* 23 45 90 
E* 23 116 0649 
F* 23 60 7.5 
G 23 13.7 1.3 
H* 1 23 76 54 

12 23 10 28 
1 23 90 40 
3 23 60 2.5 
4 23 8.5 3.7 
1 23 3.2 3.0 
1 23 2.3 2.5 
2 
list. 





we DD 
os 


je 


1 
2 


- NOK Ne ee 


3 
10 
1 


6 
4 3 
1 1 


* Statements discarded in final 


O* 3 2 23 80 868.5 








A test sheet using statements A,G,I,K,L,M and N in 
an indifferent order was then prepared. It will be observed 
that the test sheet printed below is of an anonymous sort 
but does provide the data on degree of intimacy by sex and 
age. A spatial scale is provided at the bottom to offer a 
check on consistency. This latter feature did not, however, 


prove entirely satisfactory as will appear from Tables II 
and III, column (5). 
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ScaLe on Decrees or Famity Intimacy 
(University or Minnesota) 


_ _ Your codperation is asked in this study of degrees of family 
intimacy. Answers are completely anonymous. Please perform 
each of the following operations in order given. 


1. Indicate your sex by a circle around the letter M F 
Suppose now you consider for a moment the degree of 
intimacy between yourself and your best known relative of 
the same sex who is 

a.—brother b.—sister e.—cousin 
c.—uncle d.—aunt 

3. Now select one of the above relations and indicate by a 
check, thus \/ after the person chosen. 

4. Now think about this person and then mark X against the 
one statement below which indicates the degree of intimacy 
to which you would admit this relative. 

assume vicariously the just blame of this person (M) 

ask advice in money matters (L) 

confide love desires (I) 

plan vacation together (K) 

admit to games in home (A) 

ask advice in love affairs (N) 

siinaiitashes exclude from games in home (G) 

5. Indicate here ............ the number of years difference between 
your age and the age of the relative chosen in question 4. 

6. Finally, place a check mark thus \/ at that point on the 
graduated scale below which will indicate the degree of social 
distance between yourself and the relative chosen in question 
+ 


least distance greatest distance 


| | | | 





self 


Table II shows the results of the tests of 1932 on 211 
pairs relating to 422 individuals. Table III shows the re- 
sults of the tests of 1933 on 372 pairs relating to 744 in- 
dividuals. All told, one person in each of 583 pairs was 
tested and 1,166 persons were concerned. 

A comparison of the last columns of Tables II and III 
shows that for each kinship relation women report a higher 
degree of intimacy than men. There are fluctuations in the 
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TABLE II 


Decree or Intimacy (Sprinc 1932 Group) 





Mean Age MeanScale ” Mean Index of 
Pairs No.of Cases Difference Position Distance Intimacy 





(6) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) Based on Col. 4 


Brothers 79 3.88 6.12 97 117 
Sisters 52 5.11 5.20 I.II 100 
Totals or 


Means 131 4.37 5.75 1.02 108 


Boy-Cousin 24 2.28 6.42 1.56 123 
Girl-Cousin 17 43.1 4.69 1.47 go 
Totals or 


Means 41 3.13 5.70 1.52 106 


Boy-Uncle 23 21.43 7.47 1.70 143 
Girl-Aunt 16 21.97 6.61 1.91 127 


Totals or 
Means 39 21.65 7.12 1.79 135 


Sisters 52 5.11 5.20 1.11 100 
Girl-Cousin 17 4.31 4.69 1.47 90 
Girl-Aunt 16 21.97 6.61 1.91 127 
Means 85 8.12 5.36 1.33 105 


Brothers 79 3.88 6.12 97 117 
Boy-Cousin 24 2.28 6.42 1.56 123 
Boy-Uncle 23 21.43 7.47 1.70 143 
Means 126 6.78 6.42 1.21 127 




















mean scale values between the 1932 sample and the 1933 
sample for comparable kinship pairs but the sex factor is 
definitely related to intimacy. 

In order to test the effect of the age variable we selected 
33 pairs of brothers and 31 pairs of sisters with age differ- 
ences between them held constant, that is, all reporting an 
age difference of more than four but less than five years. 
These two groups were drawn from both samples. Again 
we found: that pairs of sisters were closer than pairs of 
brothers but the difference in the degree of intimacy was 
only 12 per cent, as compared with the total 1932 sample 
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TABLE III 


Decree or Intimacy (Sprinc 1933 Group) 


























Mean Age Mean Scale Mean Index of 
Pairs No.of Cases Difference Position Distance Intimacy 
(6) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) Based on Col. 4 
2 Brothers 91 4.96 5.70 1.52 109 
2 Sisters 117 4-53 4.08 1.31 90 
Totals or 
Means 208 4.72 5.13 1.40 99 
Boy-Cousin 39 3.36 5.93 2.06 114 
Girl-Cousin 44 3:94 5.15 1.68 99 
Totals or 
Means 83 3.66 5.52 1.86 106 
Boy-Uncle 34 22.53 6.66 2.10 128 
Girl-Aunt 47 21.28 5-74 1.80 rro 
Totals or 
Means 81 21.80 6.13 1.93 119 
2 Sisters 117 4.53 4.68 1.31 90 
Girl-Cousin 44 3.94 5.15 1.68 99 
Girl-Aunt 47 21.28 5.74 1.80 IIo 
Means 208 8.19 5.02 1.50 99 
2 Brothers QI 4.96 5.70 1.52 109 
Boy-Cousin 39 3.36 5.93 2.06 114 
Boy-Uncle 34 22.53 6.66 2.10 128 
Means 164 8.23 5.95 1.77 117 








(age uncontrolled) of 17 per cent; and that the total 1933 
sample (age uncontrolled) of 19 per cent. Thus it appears 
that age was a factor in influencing degree of intimacy in 
sibling relationship. Age variations in cousin relation- 
ships were not segregated because the totals were small. 
The sex differential held consistently in comparison be- 
tween the 1932 sample (mean age equal) since girl-aunt 
versus boy-uncle pairs showed 16 per cent variation, and 
the 1933 sample (mean age equal) girl-aunt versus boy- 
uncle showed 18 per cent variation. Table V summarizes 
the main conclusions of this study expressed in simple in- 
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TABLE IV 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS WITH AN AGE DiFFERENCE OF 4 - 5 YEARS 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Number Mean Mean Index 
of Scale Distance of 
Class Position Position Intimacy 


Brothers 33 5.73 1.30 110 
Sisters 31 5.14 1.10 98 
Means 64 5.44 1.20 104 
Difference 0.59 0.20 














TABLE V 


Decrees or Uni-Sexuat Kinsuip INTIMACY 








1932 1933 
(1) (2) (3) 
2 Brothers 117 109 


2 Sisters 100 90 
Means 108 99 


Boy-Cousin 123 114 
Girl-Cousin 








go 99 
Means 106 106 


Boy-Uncle 143 128 
Girl-Aunt 127 110 
Means 135 119 


All Male Pairs 127 117 
All Female Pairs 105 99 














dices based on 100 for the mean scale position of sister 
pairs (1932). It shows a closer degree of intimacy in all 
levels of kinship for female pairs. 

Finally, Table VI presents the standard errors of the 
differences of the means of 1932 brother-pairs, and 1933 
sister-pairs and as between brother-pairs and sister-pairs 
with age constant. In so far as the reader may wish to 
rationalize the significance of differences in such a study 
as this by resort to the theory of probability it would appear 
that fluctuations between the 1932 and the 1933 samples 
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TABLE VI 
STANDARD Errors oF DirFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
Standard Error 
Pairs 1932 Sample 1933 Sample Difference of Difference 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Brothers 6.12 5.70 42 459 
Sisters 5.20 4.68 52 .500 
Brothers 6.12 
Sisters 5.20 92 541 
Brothers 5.70 
Sisters 4.68 1.02 410 
Brothers 5.73 
Sisters 5.14 59 6325 








for the pairs tested are statistically not significant, since 
in every case the difference of the means of the two samples 
is much less than three times the standard error of the dif- 
ference. 

A serious limitation of the scale of uni-sexual kinship 
intimacy presented in this article, relates to the intervals 
on the scale. It is arbitrarily assumed that the A to O list 
of statements of intimacy could be arranged in order cor- 
responding to the 15 positions on the spatial scale of refer- 
ence. By selecting the median position in this 15 point 
order we computed scale positions as shown below. 





M 23 G2 (6) (85) 0) (13.7) 

I NM K » & 
I uf i ee | LJ j a ti ol 
ST 23456789 WU Beek s 


It is obvious that the distance between A and G is greater 
than between L and A. But this may obscure by spurious 
spatial reference the possibility that L and A are differ- 
ences in kind and not in degree. Furthermore if we ignore 
this limitation and assume the 15 statements to be of dif- 
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fering degrees of the same kind of relationship, even then 
we have no certainty that the 15 point scale would express 
the correct range. For example, it might be better to have 
assumed the 30 point scale with certain blanks such that 
G would center at or about 25 and A at 20, L at 8.5, et 
cetera. As a matter of fact, an examination of Table I 
shows that the items I and G are separated by five blank 
columns, whereas K and L overlap and thus connect the 
ranges of I and G. But N, which is near I, ranges up to 
column 11 next below where the range of G begins. In 
short, the present scale represented in the spatial frame of 
reference is far short of accurate measurement in the sense 
of a scale of reference with equal and interchangeable units 
of measurement. In spite of these defects the scale is 
published for use by others since only by further critical 
experimentation can progress be made toward real meas- 


urement. 











OPTIMISM IN THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


GUY V. PRICE 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


ANY ASSERTION of optimism in the midst of present 
world difficulties may seem slightly ironical. Nevertheless, 
it is safe to conclude that men will not permanently re- 
main in an attitude of dejection and foreboding. Some 
adjustment is inevitable. Only five years ago American 
optimism rose to unprecedented heights to be followed by 
an equally unmerited wave of skepticism, despair, and dis- 
illusion. Five years ago ordinary restraints were disre- 
garded in a moon-faced optimism that could see no end 
to the paper profits of a speculative mania. But the re- 
sulting pessimism makes it desirable to recover sanity and 
to appraise the optimism with which America now faces 
its future. The late Stuart P. Sherman remarked that the 
“marks of a progressive thinker are profound pessimism 
with regard to the past and infinite hope with regard to 
the future.” And it is worth while to inquire whether this 
perpetual renewal of hope with respect to the future is 
some artificially stimulated aspiration or whether it grows 
rather naturally out of the social process. 

Optimism may be either individual or social. One may 
be optimistic because of success of his plans or projects, 
but ultimately one’s optimism is wrapped up in that of 
society, and individual success depends in no small measure 
upon social sanity and social welfare. Optimism con- 
notes an attitude rather than a judgment. It is a more 
flexible term than social progress, which indicates some 
judgment as to the beneficence of contemporary social 
trends. But the reinstatement of the term “social prog- 
ress” is a factor in the maintenance of optimism. The 
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attitude of optimism is dependent upon judgment. It is 
not true, as Morris Cohen declares, that men merely de- 
sire life. They want, or should want, “the good life.” 
They want not simply “reality,” but “a reality free from 
ugliness and confusing incoherence.” 

Optimism is deeply rooted in American history. At 
times it has been severely challenged, but its continuous 
reassertion indicates that it has a deeper rootage than con- 
temporary appraisals and disappraisals would imply. By 
way of illustrating its continuance, Bernard Fay, author of 
several volumes on American cultural history, asserts: 
“There is no such thing as Americanism. There is only 
American optimism, which is the basis of the whole Ameri- 
can soul.” A contemporary sociologist affirms that 


Optimism is a more successful frame of mind than pessimism. It 
is a postulate which works out constructively and successfully in 
experience, and it is consequently, in the view of the present writer, of 
precisely the same validity as the theory of electrons or any other 
hypothesis of science.1 


It is noteworthy that some critics of contemporary culture, 
seeing that their criticisms are about to be accepted, have 
indicated their own innate optimism. Conspicuous illus- 
trations are to be found in J. T. Adams and Stuart Chase. 
After having been identified as a critic of American culture, 
Mr. Adams turns to write the Epic of America and traces 
the rise of a vast optimism that has been justified by ap- 
proaches to realization of a great American dream. Noth- 
ing matters, he implies, except the American hope of a 
good life for an increasing number of men.” This kind of 
dreaming that does result in beneficent social realities is 
different from day dreaming or the dreams of people who 


1C. M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York, 1931), p. 246. 


2 Mr. Chase’s optimism is exhibited in his belief that “economic activity” can 
become a serious community enterprise. New Republic, July 27, 1923. 
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have been frustrated and who live entirely in an atmos- 
phere of their own imaginative creation. Only a few silly 
optimists, says Oswald Spengler, really believe there is a 
way out. “History,” he contends, “takes no notice of our 
expectations.” But nothing seems more obvious than that 
men refuse to live in an attitude of dejection. Even en- 
slaved peoples create their visions of emancipation. These 
expectations are a part of history. 

In studying the generative sources of individual or col- 
lective forms of optimism the first approach is that afforded 
by the local primary groups, areas, regions, and institu- 
tions. In these closer face-to-face associations students 
have looked for the power of formation of the commoner 
attitudes, sentiments, and patterns of mankind. Until this 
is done we are not, as Professor W. I. Thomas says, pre- 
pared to more than rationalize about the larger social proc- 
esses. Yet it is obvious that the expansion of communica- 
tion, of business, and of capital have created a new stage- 
setting for the social process, and if our view is limited to 
the face-to-face type of situation we can never understand 
how attitudes are formed. Professor Ellsworth Faris has 
contended that the essence of the primary group is the 
“we” feeling and that face-to-face contact is accidental 
rather than essential.’ The essence of the primary group 
is discoverable in certain sociological by-products, such as 
esprit de corps, morale, sympathy and a certain “fusion of 
individualities in a common whole” rather than in the 
accidents of communication. From this standpoint, the 
League of Nations Secretariat, the Senate of the United 
States, and the American Bankers Association have aspects 
of association usually thought attributable only to a small 
group living in a well-defined area. The working of even 


j Pe a Primary Group: Essence and Accident,” American Journal of Sociology, 
uly, ; 
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the most elemental forms of social interaction can no 
longer be limited to the home, the playground, the church 
—which Professor Cooley stressed, although it may be true 
that persons who have been deprived of these elementary 
forms of social experience are unprepared to enter into the 
more extended impersonal relations. Mr. Lewis Mumford 
rightly claims that the civic apathy, corruption, and de- 
moralization of American cities is due to the failure to keep 
alive and in constant renewal the organs of civic association 
along with the physical expansion of the city. The growth 
of the city and of the nation should mean an extension of 
neighborliness, or the city and the world get out of control. 
Such a lack of control has impressed a great many ob- 
servers. In such a situation the operation of the social 
process is to a large extent automatic. With particular 
reference to international economic relations, Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds declared that 


Since leadership is lacking to explain realities to the mass of people 
necessarily unable alone to grasp the intricacies of international fi- 
nance and economics, we have been marching for more than a decade 
toward automatic adjustment as a consequence of inexorable forces 
at cost almost beyond calculation. And the bewildered masses have 
been nourished upon the illusion of various sorts of conspiracies, in- 
trigues, bedevilments. . .. . But ... . if human intelligence is 
going to be of any avail in the liquidation of the present mess ... . 
realities cannot be disguised.* 


Here, then, is the pessimism arising out of consideration 
of the social process, a belief in certain “inexorable forces” 
that operate independently of human attitude or intelli- 
gence because they are incapable of being understood. The 
recent efforts at Lausanne and at Geneva, or at future con- 
ferences, to deal with these postwar governmental obli- 
gations and conditions, would be only “the evangelization 


4 Letter to the New York Herald, December 27, 1931. 
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of the inevitable” and not a true mastery of events. Else- 
where Mr. Simonds contends that the day of idealistic 
solutions is over and the day of realistic programs is at 
hand. But he overlooks the fact that the “idealism” of 
Versailles was condemned in many quarters as not being 
sufficiently idealistic, equitable, or fair to be put into exe- 
cution. It is, however, salutary not to overemphasize the 
controllable part of the social process, for even the optimist 
grounds his optimism in part in a confidence in certain 
factors outside of himself which make for betterment or for 
“progress.” ‘This is the position taken by W. P. Montague, 
who argues in Belief Unbound that, if by a queer little 
turn of the heart one turns away from what he knows to be 
mean, he will find that the world outside him becomes an 
enhancer of the social values he is attempting to create. 
Likewise, Professor F. W. Taussig contends that no one 
knows just what the true remedies for a world-wide eco- 
nomic depression are, yet he contends that there is no 
reason why business men, economists, and philosophers 
should lose heart. He likens the economic organization to 
the human organism in its power to build up immunity and 
to strengthen itself against disease, but on the one con- 
dition that the patient does not lose hope.° Society is a 
low type of organism, but the interdependence of its various 
parts cannot be denied. The social process is a term which 
describes this interdependent relationship, whether the data 
considered be in the realm of economic facts, cultural atti- 
tudes, or political behavior. 

The emergence of education as an activity of the com- 
munity, and the translation of the objectives of various 
institutions into educational terms, represent a conscious 
type of optimism. As contacts have expanded the loyalties 


5 Taussig, “Doctors, Economists and the Depression,” Harpers Magazine, 
August, 1932. 
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growing out of the local area, the flag, or other symbolism 
have been shifted. There is more emphasis on the use of 
propaganda, patriotic organizations, economic associations, 
and, most of all, modern education, as means of achieving 
social unity and cohesiveness. Human environments are 
disorganized and it is being more insistently argued that 
our education should contribute to a creative understand- 
ing of them and thus eventually reassert control. Despite 
centrifugal tendencies and cross-currents it is not un- 
reasonable to take the optimistic view that 


There is reason to believe that it is possible for humanity to train 
itself in such a way so as to reduce the terrible and agonizing cost 
of man’s adaptation to one another and to social change, and to re- 
lease the finer, richer, more beautiful, and more satisfying possibilities 
of codperation in mankind.® 


Those scientists who work in human relations are con- 
fronted with this great enterprise of reducing the tragedies 
of maladjustment. Our attitudes toward situations and 
conditions are factors in their outworking; they are an 
integral part of the social process. Modern social science 
adds to our understanding of social life by its stress upon 
the totality of situations and the significance of growth. It 
should give a true life feeling to situations described. Per- 
haps it is true to say that for sociology the most important 
single concept is that of the social process, but it has a 
bearing on all social science. For in an inclusive view the 
interrelation and interdependence of all relevant factors 
are brought into focus. 

Optimism as a general pattern has been cultivated, and 
the fact of its continuance in the United States implies 
the existence of social conditions favorable to its growth, 
but too much attention on the pattern itself may obscure 


6 Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931), p. 362. 
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the social realities it theoretically encloses and the means 
of its formation and reformation. In other words, diction- 
ary definitions tell little about its real content. Social 
science provides perspective but it must not be so devoted 
to concepts as to fail to take note of deviations. Some 
persons may be temperamentally, even irrationally, opti- 
mistic, as some who claim “I’m a born optimist.” Strictly 
speaking, no one is born an optimist. One is born with 
such a constitution that he becomes optimistic or pessi- 
mistic. With reference to Clarence Darrow it has been 
contended that his own disposition and bearing present a 
complete contradiction of his philosophy. Darrow himself 
has indicated that he wavers between optimism and pessi- 
mism as an attitude, but he asserts: 


Had I known about life in advance I most likely would have de- 
clined the adventure On the whole I believe that life is not 
worth living. - 


But to an optimist a pessimist is fundamentally optimistic; 
he merely obscures his innate optimism. Gumplowicz 
pointed out that the optimist was ever in danger of be- 
coming a pessimist, for frequently his anticipations of a 
favorable outcome of his plans or ideas were unrealized, 
but the pessimist, who is supposed to expect only the worst, 
may become optimistic because he is frequently surprised 
by the side tracking of disaster. Gumplowicz called Lester 
F. Ward “a paragon of optimism” and admitted that if the 
existence of intelligence in the social process could be dem- 
onstrated, the philosophical pessimist had not a single 
peg to rest his philosophy upon.’ 

Closer study shows that the persons who are popularly 
supposed to be pessimists, even cynics, are chiefly inter- 
ested in puncturing certain types of shallow optimism. Mr. 


7“An Austrian Appreciation of Ward,” American Journal of Sociology, 10: 643. 
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Robert Briffault, who has been sojourning in the United 
States, has denounced shallow optimism, and those writers 
who concern themselves with “the more smiling aspects of 
life, which are more American,” to the relative neglect 
of larger questions of sociological inquiry, poverty, war, 
unemployment, and social purposelessness. Yet his own 
optimism is revealed in his conception of history as that 
of “Rational Evolution.” In fact, he has contrasted his 
own confidence in the value of intelligent purpose to the 
relatively cynical attitude found among Americans. He is 
reported to have said: 


I have lived in this country a year but I am still impressed by the 
absolute cynicism of Americans. I have stopped bums on the 
street and asked, “Why in God’s name don’t you do something about 
it?” .... They have always answered, “Oh, what’s the use.” They 
live from day to day with nothing to fall back on but suicide, with no 
faith in the present, past, or future.§ 


But as already indicated Mr. Briffault believes that such 
cynicism is as unjustified as a complacent optimism. 
Similar in character were the observations of L. T. 
Hobhouse on pessimism. By way of challenging Polly- 
anna he remarked: 


Pessimism is a bitter astringent; but taken in moderation each day 
is useful. Optimism is a soporific and should be prescribed for 
those whose useful life is past.® 


But his optimism was like that of Ward and of all the social 
planners of today. It rested on a faith in intelligence both 
inside and outside of ourselves. His view is so characteris- 
tic that it may be cited in fuller detail: 

It is enough for the moment to teach the idea of a self-conscious 


evolution of humanity, and to find therein a meaning and an element 
of purpose for the historical process which has led up to it. It is, 


8 Time, July 18, 1932; Scribners, August, 1932. 
® Hobson and Ginzberg, L. 7. Hobhouse (London, 1931), p. 324. 
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at any rate, something to learn that this slowly wrought out domi- 
nance of mind in things is the central fact of evolution. For if this is 
true it is the germ of a religion and an ethics which are as far re- 
moved from materialism as from the optimistic theology of the meta- 
physician, or the half naive creed of the churches. It gives meaning 
to human effort, as neither the pawn of an overruling Providence 
nor the sport of blind chance. It is a message of hope to the world, 
of suffering lessened and strife assuaged, not by fleeing from reason 
to the bosom of faith, but by increasing rational control of 
things by that collective wisdom . . . . which is all that we directly 
know of the Divine. 


It would be idle to speculate upon the justice of this 
view. But its assertion is partial proof of the existence of 
an optimism in the social process. Contemporary projects 
for social planning rest on faith in the power of intelligence 
to bring about better social adaptations and on construc- 
tive social opportunism which assigns large powers of ad- 
justment to factors within the social process. Mr. George 
Soule has made this explicit. He contends that there is 
something in man which forbids surrender to ignorance, 
disorder, and confusion, and that men in their efforts to 
build, contract, and plan are revealing qualities which are 
inherent in man. These qualities he says are “in harmony 
with man’s own organic being.’’*° 

Perhaps the commonest form of popular optimism in the 
social process is a belief that the required leaders auto- 
matically arise during the social crises or emergencies. 
Along with faith in the coming of leaders is confidence in 
their capacity to solve the problems. The leader will pump 
red blood into the social structure and prop up the droop- 
ing confidence of dispirited men. This notion of leader- 
ship as a sovereign remedy is to be contrasted with the 
evolutionary idea of the nineteenth century which looked 
upon freedom or progress as something broadening down 
from precedent to precedent. This idea of evolution did 


10 4 Planned Society (New York, 1932), p. 276. 
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something, however, to popularize the belief that leaders 
automatically arose when needed. The sociological analy- 
ses of leadership have cast doubt on the simple efficacy of 
leaders to provoke great movements or ideas, peaceful and 
warlike, which have shaped the destinies of societies. Strong 
men, accidents, revolutions are admitted possibilities and 
they afford new starting points. The only question is that 
of their true significance and the related question of 
whether the so-called revolution is not the result of factors 
in the social process which have been hidden. The “great” 
man has little meaning apart from society, from a follow- 
ing, a public; his greatness arises from his organization of 
a public. The ideas of great thinkers must be shared by 
groups of persons before they have significance for civili- 
zation. Inventors depend on accumulated knowledge and 
on social needs. Thus the social process in essence is a 
continued and reciprocal relation between ideas and events 
within human experience. The contemporary analyses 
of leadership in both Communism and Fascism lay stress 
on the dependence of the leaders on the social movements. 

It has long been recognized by historians that the co- 
operation of varied factors in history renders sterile one- 
sided dogmatic interpretations. The place of traditions, 
culture traits, and attitudes as well as specific economic 
and social conditions must be recognized. Not infrequent- 
ly, however, the former are ignored and the investigator 
cuts off, in his imagination, a piece of the social current 
and isolates it from all preceding or subsequent develop- 
ment. Professor F. L. Paxson has protested against this 
narrowing of the social and historical materials and he has 
remarked that 


histories of the people that have been so common since McMaster 
launched his magnum opus have tended to portray the surface of 
society and have too little uncovered the basic processes. 
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Yet those who think it is easy to get at the bottom of the 
political and social phenomena of a nation should recall 
that, as Bryce remarked, even DeTocqueville 


who had seized with unrivalled acuteness and described with such 
consummate art many of the minor features of American politics, 
has omitted to notice several, which have since become of the first 
importance. 


However, a recognition of problems should not deter at- 
tempts at analysis. In attempting to explain why each 
nation tends to put a favorable interpretation on its history, 
a very aggressive form of optimism, Professor C. J. H. 
Hayes has insisted that nationalism is a cultural product in 
which intellectual elements predominate. In surveying the 
historical evolution of nationalism he shows that national 
leaders, poets, and patriots have been of importance, per- 
haps equal to the common traditions, institutions, and as- 
pirations that slowly took form in the geographical units 
of the middle ages. And after giving due place to intel- 
lectual elements he says that what is most artificial is the 
work of intellectuals. He says 


What is most artificial in the whole phenomenon of contemporary 
French nationalism is that it has been consciously taught to, and 
thereby imposed upon the mass of Frenchmen. 


The tendency to look upon rational elements in the social 
process as “artificial” is quite strong, but they are as much 
a part of it as the irrational, automatic, unconscious fac- 
tors. There is always a dualism in historical study, a dis- 
tinction between what is and what might have been, be- 
tween history as actually lived and history as something 
understood to have been lived. The place of personal in- 
terest was indicated by Professor Carl Becker, who has 
said that 


Living history cannot be reduced to a verifiable set of statistics or 
formulated in terms of universally valid mathematical formulas. It 
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is rather an imaginative creation, a personal possession, which each 
of us, Mr. Everyman, fashions out of his individual experience, 
adapts to his practical or emotional needs and adorns to suit his 
aesthetic tastes.11 


It is for this reason that history is being constantly re- 
written and it is for this reason it is not the same for all 
people under all conditions. Since the social process is 
essentially a continued reaction between objective social 
conditions and their mental reflections both ideas and con- 
ditions must receive attention. 

If anyone is disposed to doubt this interaction of attitude 
and objective condition he might consult the growing body 
of literature on the economic depression. It has been sug- 
gested that the writers who in 1928 were writing short in- 
troductions to the history of human progress are now writ- 
ing introductions to human stupidity. The mind of man 
is a factor in control of environment, both natural and 
cultural, but his mind is modified as a result of his contact 
with his environments. Neither science nor religion is 
a closed system impermeable to human experience. Science, 
like history and theology, has this dual aspect: 


On the one hand it influences human life and the destiny of society; 
on the other hand, it is seen as a social phenomenon, its tendencies 
and achievements not blossoming out of nowhere, in the brains of 
isolated men of genius, but determined by the social and economic 
environment of the time.12 


And it is worthy of note that even in Russia, where a 
materialistic interpretation has been impressed upon the 
social processes, the faith and spirit which the Russian 
people have given to their new social system is one of the 


11 “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review, January, 1932. 
12 J. S. Huxley, New York Times Magazine, January 3, 1932. 
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strongest reasons for predicting its triumph. It is clear that 
in Russia society cannot be explained simply in economic 
terms or in an account which would take into consideration 
only the material factors of production. The ideological 
and optimistic factors in Russia must be viewed in relation 
to the complex whole. In dealing with the origins of the 
present industrial system, Paul Mantoux started with the 
assumption that the social system characteristic of our 
modern civilization 


forms a whole as complete and as coherent as the feudal system of 
the tenth century can have been The industrial revolution is 
precisely the expansion of undeveloped forces, the sudden growth and 
blossoming out of seeds which for many years had lain hidden or 

None of these changes took place suddenly as by 
miracle, but each of them had been expected, prepared and outlined 
before it took place.1% 


From this brief examination of contemporary social 
science it is obvious that there is an underlying conception 
of a process within society that operates by and with the 
aid of individuals within it. In the factual studies of 
juvenile delinquency there is resident a conception of the 
process and some intimation of the way it can be directed 
to decrease delinquency. The Wickersham Report dealing 
with the causes of crime said that 


Underlying the present study of juvenile delinquency is the basic 
assumption that stable habits and attitudes in the child develop under 
the influence of a relatively stable and consistent set of social stand- 

Social life in the deteriorated and disorganized areas 
of Chicago fails to provide a sufficiently consistent set of conventional 
values for the development of stable and socially approved forms of 
behavior among children. In the natural process of city growth 
the conventional traditions and neighborhood organization tend to 


13 Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1927), pp. 27, 28. 
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disintegrate in these areas..... The child becomes isolated from 
the traditional culture. The dissolution means a breakdown of re- 
straints and safeguards which normally surround the child. 


What is here asserted with reference to the shaping of 
juvenile conduct is almost equally appropriate to his- 
torians, scientists, and philosophers. They no more than 
others can escape the interdependence of ideas and events 
within their experience. The relation between thought and 
culture is not illusory. When Professor Bury concluded 
his essay on the idea of progress he suggested that one 
could accept or reject it. As for himself he was inclined 
to believe that it was an illusion of finality. The idea, 
he implied, had come into being as a result of the work of 
some isolated thinkers who had some extra time on their 
hands. But while the work of the thinkers was significant 
there was some reason for their turning their attention in 
that direction. In the United States, at least, there is much 
to justify the contention that the attitude of optimism and 
the idea of progress are integral parts of our history, and 
they have affected public policies and private conduct to 
a marked degree. The social process has in it both spon- 
taneous and conscious elements. The optimist holds that 
the conscious elements may become more significant and 
that whether or no society is becoming increasingly ration- 
alistic. Even modern dictatorship employs advertising and 
propaganda, and the minister of education in Germany 
urges sacrifice on behalf of the national ideal. An optimis- 
tic view holds that the national state is not the final step 
in the socializing of humanity. The same process that has 
created the national state may eventually create a depend- 
able international community. A world community is in 
the making. The apparent confusion of the London Eco- 
nomic Conference does not prove the impracticability of 
that idea, but that we are still in the primitive stage of a 
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world community. No doubt it was the tardiness of such 
movements that caused Albert Schweitzer to declare: 


To the question of whether I am a pessimist or an optimist, I answer 
that my knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing and hoping are 
optimistic. Because I have confidence in the power of truth and of 
the spirit, I believe in the future of mankind. 


City, state, national, and international planning has 
emerged as a definite idea. As Dean Small put it: 


We have seen that man is a product of historical process--therefore 
on with the process. Let us raise ourselves to men of higher powers 
by a more conscious process and with the use of the accumulating 
resources of achievement which has been going on more or less con- 
sciously with inferior equipment, up to the present time.14 


14A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociology, 20: 6. 
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THE SOCIAL organization of rural New England is large- 
ly the product of three major influences. The first of 
these is the social heritage contributed by the colonial 
stock. The second is the contribution of the newer immi- 
grants who came from southern and eastern Europe bring- 
ing religion and customs which in some respects were at 
variance with the existing organizations. The third factor 
is the influence of the urban dwellers who through numer- 
ous channels have succeeded in further modifying the rural 
social relationships. 


THE COLONIAL STOCK 


Perhaps the most significant contribution of the colonial 
stock to the social organization of rural New England was 
the organic’ community organization. New England was 
settled by groups of families in contrast to many other 
parts of the Atlantic Seaboard that were settled by indi- 
viduals or families. These groups, from the very begin- 
ning, constituted closely knit communities where the fami- 
ly was the major component unit. Single individuals 
were required to identify themselves with families and to 
remain under the family authority.2, The town was the 
territorial basis for the community and constituted a homo- 


1 The term “organic” is used here in the sense in which E. Durkheim uses the 
term “mechanistic solidarity,” or as Ténnies uses the term “Gemeinschaft.” See 
Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, pp. 491 and 468-70. 


pA B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789, 
p. 273. 
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geneous unit of economic, social, and political life. This 
came to a focus in the town meeting and the church, whose 
functions were often difficult to distinguish from each 
other. The town meeting was a mass meeting of the citi- 
zens of the community, in which all matters of general 
welfare were decided by a majority vote. At these meet- 
ings the town officers were selected and their duties pre- 
scribed by the members of the community to whom they 
were directly responsible. Regulations were adopted which 
prohibited anyone from selling land to strangers or even 
from giving them shelter without the consent of the group. 
Thus in 1714 Boston declares that “no one shall entertain 
a stranger without giving notice to the town authorities 
with a description giving the circumstances of such 
stranger.”* Frequent fines show that this was not a mere 
paper edict. These restrictions tended to preserve the 
homogeneity of the community and make possible a 
greater degree of social solidarity. 

The religious and political activities of the town were 
closely interwoven. In many cases the parish and the 
town were coterminous since the legislative act establishing 
the latter also established the former. The ministers were 
usually chosen in open town meeting; taxes were levied 
for the support of the church; and attendance on worship 
days was compulsory. The meetinghouse became a social 
center around which clustered many of the recreational 
and cultural interests of the community. 

The absence of contacts from the outside gave the local 
group a strong community consciousness. The face-to- 
face relationships in all of the major activities of life ex- 
posed the behavior of each individual to the eyes of the 
entire community, and the opinion of the group thus be- 
came a powerful weapon for social control influencing prac- 


8 Ibid., p. 519. 
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tically every phase of the individual’s life. The moral and 
religious injunctions emanating from church or community 
often became harsh and severe. According to Weeden, 
such injunctions as the following, whether written or un- 
written, were not exceptional: 


No food nor lodging could be given to a Quaker, Adamite, or other 
heretic. No one could run on the Sabbath Day or walk in his 
garden or elsewhere except reverently to and from meeting. No one 
should travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair or 
shave on the Sabbath Day. No woman could kiss her child on the 
Sabbath or fasting day. .... No one could read Common Prayer, 
keep Christmas or Saints’ days; make minced pies, dance, play cards, 
or play on any instrument of music, except the drum, trumpet, or 
jew’s-harp.* 


This extreme solidarity could be maintained only so long 
as the group remained homogeneous and isolated from 
peoples with different ideals and backgrounds. It is possible 
that individualism may have developed even in the ab- 
sence of outside contact since the growing wealth of the 
people would have made them desirous of many forms of 
sense stimulation not permitted in times of greater soli- 
darity. At any rate, with the development of communica- 
tion agencies and contacts with individuals from other 
social environments, many of the controls broke down and 
the local solidarity gradually weakened. 

Certain of the political phases of this early organization 
have persisted to the present time with but little modifi- 
cation. The principal organ of government is still the 
town meeting. While there have been a few minor changes 
in the methods of procedure, nevertheless, it is still a mass 
meeting of the voting citizens. By majority vote at these 
meetings they fix the tax rate, appropriate funds for the 


4 Ibid., p. 223. 
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various town activities, including the support of public 
schools, authorize the borrowing of money when necessary, 
and decide many other matters concerning their general 
welfare. 

Apart from the political activities, however, little re- 
mains of the early solidarity. It is true that in the typical- 
ly New England churches, the Congregationalist and the 
Baptist, a certain amount of local control is still exercised. 
The local members still insist on the right to “hire and 
fire” their own ministers and resent any interference from 
the outside. With the continuous and gradual separation 
of church and state, however, other denominations have 
entered and tended to disrupt the religious solidarity. The 
movement has been accentuated in recent decades through 
the infiltration of many Catholics and Jews which we shall 
describe more fully later. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEWER IMMIGRANTS 


The colonial stock was not disturbed to any great extent 
by the newer immigrants until near the close of the nine- 
teenth century. By this time, certain of their attitudes and 
folkways had become rigidly established and they had for- 
malized many of their forms of group behavior. The im- 
migrants entering between 1850 and 1870 were mostly of 
Irish and German extraction. At first, they settled mostly 
in the industrial centers, but later some of them moved out 
to the farming districts. Since they were rather widely 
diffused they became fairly well assimilated. During the 
latter part of the century the French Canadians began en- 
tering northern New England and from there diffusing to 
the textile centers of other regions. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century 
the rural districts began to receive large numbers from 
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southern and eastern Europe. Many of them tended to 
cluster so that the problem of assimilation became increas- 
ingly difficult. Possibly the largest clustered settlements 
consist of the Poles and Russians in the upper Connecti- 
cut Valley Lowland; the Portuguese in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island; the Jews in eastern Con- 
necticut; the Italians about the minor population centers 
of southern New England; and the French Canadians in 
Maine, Vermont, and to a less extent in southern New 
England.° 

The total foreignborn constitute 13 per cent of the rural- 
farm population of New England according to the United 
States Census of 1930. There is, however, a wide variation 
from one area to another. The southern region has a high- 
er proportion than the northern. Connecticut has a per- 
centage of 22.3 and Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
18.6 and 16.1, respectively. In the northern area, Ver- 
mont has 10.8, New Hampshire 10.1, and Maine only 7.4 
per cent. If we add to the foreignborn those of native 
birth but of foreign or mixed parentage, the foreign stock 
increases to 35.6 per cent of the total rural-farm popula- 
tion. It varies from 57.9 per cent in Connecticut to 22.8 
per cent in Maine. Not only does variation occur between 
states but there is likewise a lack of homogeneity between 
towns within a given state. In Connecticut, for example, 
there are towns in which three fourths of the farmers are 
of foreign birth; there are others where only one tenth may 
be so designated. 

The coming of the newer immigrants greatly increased 
the complexity of the social organization. Previous to this 
time, as observed above, the rural towns were composed 


5I. G. Davis, “Agricultural Production,” New England’s Prospect, pp. 127-28. 
Also J. L. Hypes, “Recent Immigrant Stocks in Rural New England,” New Englana’s 
Prospect, pp. 178-205. 
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of a rather homogeneous population. Their racial and reli- 
gious backgrounds were closely similar, they were schooled 
in a democratic form of government and had developed 
deliberate, formal, social relationships. The immigrants, 
however, came with an entirely different cultural back- 
ground. 

In the first place, the Catholic and the Hebrew religions, 
to which most of the immigrants belonged, were incompat- 
ible with the Protestant faith of the natives. Not only did 
the manner of religious observance differ, but it was con- 
sidered un-American in that it was controlled by outside 
centralized authority and was not subjected to the control 
of the local group. The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that in each case many of the social and recre- 
ational activities were in some manner bound up with re- 
ligion. The immigrants introduced festivals, music, and 
dances which were woven around their religious traditions 
while the church in rural New England had always been 
a nucleus for the social life. Thus incompatibility in re- 
ligious belief brought incompatibility in many other phases 
of social and recreational life. The situation became es- 
pecially accentuated where the immigrants represented 
entirely different national stocks such as found in the town 
of Colchester, Connecticut, where approximately one third 
of the entire inhabitants are Hebrews, one third Poles, and 
one third native Americans. In such instances the whole 
social life of the community tended to be divided in three 
ways. The Hebrews and the Poles could not affiliate with 
each other, nor could either of these amalgamate with the 
colonial stock. Thus, three major conflicting elements are 
thrown together in one small area. 

In the second place, the political behavior and many of 
the social customs of the immigrants were familistic. 
Since the behavior of the older stock had become increas- 
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ingly formalized, the clash of culture was especially notice- 
able. The immigrants took little interest in the town 
meeting and seldom held any political office. Thus, in the 
rural town of Lebanon, Connecticut, Hypes found that 
out of 70 native American households studied, 66, or 94 
per cent, were represented on the legal list of voters, while 
of 74 immigrant households studied, only 17, or 23 per 
cent, were so represented. This difference is partly due 
to the fact that the immigrants were accustomed to the 
patriarchal rule of the elders, in part to their handicap in 
the English language, and in part to the fact that they 
were regarded as inferior by the native stock and were 
therefore discriminated against. They were willing 
to let the Yankee hold the public offices and make the 
laws while they quietly paid their taxes and ignored 
the political affairs. They confined what social and 
recreational life they indulged in beyond activities 
fostered by the church, to informal visits to the homes of 
relatives and fellow immigrants, where they participated 
in spontaneous amusements such as music, folk dancing, 
and festivities of various kinds. Thus, in the above 
Lebanon study it was found that the average native Ameri- 
can household belonged to 5.2 voluntary formal organiza- 
tions, while the average Polish household belongs to only 
2, the German 1, the Jewish 2.4, and households of other 
nationalities 3.2 organizations. It was further ascertained 
that the native households were represented in all com- 
munity organizations to which they were eligible, while, 
outside of church and school attendance, the foreigners 
did not engage to any appreciable extent in the voluntary 
formal group activities of the town.® On the other hand, 
immigrants were found to hold more informal gatherings 


6 J. L. Hypes, Social Participation in a Rural New England Town (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1927). 
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than the natives. Thus we see a familistic, clannish type 
of group life placed in the midst of a formally organized, 
territorial community. It had the effect of weakening the 
social solidarity in that it placed families with very dis- 
similar traditions and folkways in close juxtaposition. 
This gave rise to social conflict of various kinds. The 
older stock became shocked at many of the customs of the 
immigrants, and vice versa. In some cases the older stock 
exerted organized effort to prevent immigrants from set- 
tling in their midst. 

A further source of conflict developed within the immi- 
grant families themselves in the course of time. Some of 
their children, upon becoming somewhat Americanized in 
custom and attitude, became ashamed of the foreign pe- 
culiarities of their parents. They considered their foreign 
extraction a handicap, if not a stigma.’ They were sensi- 
tive to the opinion of the natives and therefore imitated the 
American customs and sought to obliterate all traces of 
the foreign label. This sometimes resulted in the forma- 
tion of groups of young people who were nativeborn but 
of foreign parentage who opposed identification with the 
foreignborn but who themselves were not yet accepted into 
the social life of the older stock. 

The most common interest existing between the immi- 
grants and the older stock is the economic one. In most 
instances the former were at first greatly handicapped due 
to a lack of information regarding the nature of the soil 
and efficient methods of tilling it. In the course of time, 
however, with certain exceptions, they proved to be in- 
dustrious and efficient farmers. In many cases they took 
over land which was abandoned by the older stock as un- 
productive and made it produce sufficient to maintain their 


7E. deS. Brunner, Immigrant Farmers and Their Children, pp. 239-43. 
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families even if at a somewhat lower standard of living. 
They have thus supplemented the agricultural population 
by occupying some of the areas which were being depopu- 
lated and by introducing certain crops and livestock which 
thrive reasonably well. They have also supplemented the 
rural culture by introducing festivals, music, and spon- 
taneous forms of recreation which the Yankee had out- 
grown. 
URBAN INFLUENCES 


It is difficult to determine when the urban influences 
first began to be felt in rural New England. Perhaps 
throughout the whole history there were influences which 
were somewhat urban in nature. By the year 1840 in- 
dustries had begun to concentrate in the rapidly growing 
cities, and brought agriculture into competition with in- 
dustry for labor. The opening of the Erie Canal and the 
development of railway transportation brought large areas 
of western land into competition with New England agri- 
cultural products. These developments finally resulted in 
an emigration of rural people both to the cities and to the 
West; they brought about a shift from extensive to in- 
tensive agriculture, and ushered in a long period of agri- 
cultural land abandonment during which the total acreage 
of agricultural land in New England declined from 
21,483,772 acres in 1880 to 14,283,197 acres in 1930. This 
decline has, by no means, been uniform throughout the 
various states. It has been most accentuated in the south- 
ern regions. 

Meanwhile, the city residents have been reaching out 
into the rural regions and utilizing a great deal of this land 
for summer homes and other forms of recreation. The 
topography of New England which includes woods, rivers, 
lakes, and coast line, together with its accessibility, makes 
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it especially adapted for this recreational purpose. A re- 
search project which is now being completed at the Storrs 
Experiment Station shows that there are at present ap- 
proximately 25,000 summer homes in Connecticut. These 
are distributed in 134 of the 169 towns. In twelve towns 
the area devoted to summer homes, or lots reserved for 
that purpose, reaches 25 per cent or more of the total area 
of the towns. There are 28 towns in which the assessed 
value of the property in summer homes and lots is equal 
to 25 per cent or more of the total taxable property of the 
respective towns. 

An additional source of contact is through the various 
recreational clubs which are scattered in various parts of 
the rural districts. In Connecticut there are 84 golf and 
country clubs, 86 hunting and fishing clubs, 50 yacht, boat, 
beach or lake clubs, and 68 summer camps, all of which 
own or lease land in various parts of the state. 

Summer hotels also serve as channels for the circula- 
tion of urban people into rural areas. Many farmers find 
it profitable to combine farming with the summer boarder 
business. In Connecticut there are more than 500 summer 
hotels distributed in 121 of the 169 towns. The number 
of guests at these hotels varies greatly. In some instances 
as many as 100 are accommodated at one time; in others 
only five or six can be accommodated. The length of the 
visit also varies with the individual. Some city dwellers 
make a regular practice of spending the entire summer with 
their friends as boarders. Others come only for the week- 
end or for holidays. A preliminary investigation shows 
that more of the hotel guests come from New York city 
than from any other place. The establishments are often 
managed by families who have previously resided in New 
York and who use their previous contacts as a means of 
securing patronage. 
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Finally, the commuter is an important source of urban 
contact. The cities are so distributed that under con- 
ditions of modern automobile transportation there is very 
little rural territory in southern New England which is 
more than an hour’s drive from some fairly large city. 
Thus, there are twenty millions of people living within 
one hundred and fifty miles of Middletown which is lo- 
cated near the central part of Connecticut. This accessi- 
bility makes possible two principal types of communica- 
tion: first, there are city-bred families who move out into 
the rural communities and commute to and from their 
work in the cities; second, there are rural families who 
supplement their agricultural income by part-time labor in 
the cities. In a recent survey of 616 families in various 
parts of rural Connecticut, it was found that 206, or ap- 
proximately one third, were commuters. Part-time farming 
is thus becoming an important phenomenon. David Roz- 
man concludes that there are at least 60,000 farming enter- 
prises in Massachusetts on a part-time basis. The rural 
nonfarm population in New England as a whole is nearly 
three times as great as the rural-farm. It is five times as 
great in Connecticut but only one sixth larger in Vermont. 
Thus the area under discussion is by no means homogene- 
ous, and the remaining part of this paper is more appli- 
cable to southern than to northern New England. 

These urban influences tend to increase the dissimilarity 
of interests on the part of individuals living in the same 
geographical area. No longer are the inhabitants of a given 
rural town united by the common bond of occupation. 
The farmer’s next door neighbors today may consist of 
urban commuters ranging in occupation from industrial 
laborer to investment banker, or they may consist of re- 
tired professional and business people, summer residents, 
or immigrant summer boarders, any of whom represent a 
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wide variety of occupational interests. From the stand- 
point of religious belief his neighbors may likewise repre- 
sent a wide degree of diversity. In the same local area 
one often encounters Catholics, Hebrews, Protestants of 
almost every variety, Free Thinkers, Agnostics, and any 
of the great many other varieties of religious belief. Fur- 
thermore, there are vast dissimilarities in economic status, 
in standards of living, standards of conduct, and in custom 
and tradition. These together with the differences already 
noted in the nativity groups, and a high degree of resi- 
dential mobility on the part of many of these elements, 
work toward relationships which tend to become imperson- 
al so that many households are but casually acquainted 
with their next door neighbors. It is thus possible for 
them to be individualistic in their behavior and at the 
same time escape the force of public opinion which was so 
powerful when all their interests and activities were cen- 
tered in the one small group and their behavior was on 
display before that group. 

The rural standards of living are becoming more closely 
patterned according to urban models in that money and 
the material goods and services which money can buy are 
the ideals toward the attainment of which all efforts are 
directed. This greatly increases the complexity of the 
services demanded so that the rural town is becoming less 
adequately equipped to satisfy these wants and the rural 
residents are drawing more and more heavily on the facili- 
ties of available urban districts.* Thus a rural town in 
Connecticut was found to provide within its own borders 
but 30 per cent of an itemized list of social, professional, 
and economic services utilized by the inhabitants of that 
town. 


8V. A. Rapport, “Are Rural Services Obsolescent?” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 37:266-72, September, 1931. 
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The above mentioned dissimilarity of interests together 
with the inadequacy of the rural towns in supplying serv- 
ices gives an urban focus to the rural organization. This 
probably has its greatest expression in the diminishing im- 
portance of territorial proximity as a factor in the forma- 
tion of social groups and the substitution of grouping 
around the special interests. Many of these interests unite 
but few of the residents of a local neighborhood and often 
lead the individual to one locality for one interest and 
to an entirely different one for another. 

Summary. Briefly summarizing, we may say that the 
colonial stock contributed an organic community organi- 
zation in which racial and cultural homogeneity was one 
of the major unifying factors for all phases of social life. 
In the course of time their behavior became increasingly 
formalized though there were signs of individualism ap- 
pearing due to differences in economic well-being and other 
factors. The extent to which this would have been de- 
veloped in the course of time in the absence of immigrant 
or urban influences is problematical. It is possible that, 
with the growth of education, the separation of church and 
state, and other developments, some of the more rigid 
forms of social control would have weakened. Neverthe- 
less, it seems likely that a rather high degree of solidarity 
would have persisted. This would have been facilitated 
by the similarity of ideals and traditions. Despite the 
numerous influences which have entered, the town meeting 
still persists as the major political organ. 

The newer immigrants weakened the solidarity by in- 
jecting familistic groups having religious differences and 
different social and political customs. Many of them had 
previously resided in New York city and maintained con- 
nections there after arriving in New England by taking 
summer boarders. This tended to accentuate the differ- 
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ences between the foreign and the nativeborn somewhat 
by lessening the necessity for codperation in social and rec- 
reational activities. On the other hand, the strong family 
traditions and rural backgrounds of many of these immi- 
grants have had a tendency to resist the urban influences 
somewhat more vigorously than has the culture of the 
older stock. In this sense the rural culture has been sup- 
plemented.°® 

The urban influences have increased the dissimilarity 
of interests and have promoted functional groupings. Per- 
haps the net result of this conflict of cultures has been to 
speed up those processes working toward the contractual 
form of social organization. 


® Carroll D. Clark, “Some Indices of Urbanization in Two Connecticut Rural 
Towns,” Social Forces, March, 1931, pp. 409-18. This does not hold true for the 
Jewish immigrants. They have possibly hastened urbanization. 





THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


L. D. ZELENY 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


In pAsT yEARs there has been some criticism of the con- 
tent of the course in educational sociology, made espe- 
cially by teachers in the field. Critics have said that educa- 
tional sociology rated high in theoretical value but low 
in practical value. In other words, teachers have felt that 
in educational sociology there was relatively little that 
would help them become more efficient in the daily prob- 
lems connected with classroom teaching and community 
relationships. 

The occasion for such criticism, however, is rapidly pass- 
ing as new textbooks have come into the field. These 
new books recognize the fact that group behavior is a 
daily phenomenon in the classroom teacher’s experience 
and that it is no longer necessary to build a course in 
educational sociology solely around the theory of society 
and education. It is interesting and useful rather to build 
it around teacher-community relationships, social inter- 
action in the classroom, social control in the school, and 
the study of the relation of the curriculum to the active 
parts of culture. 

The course in educational sociology should start, ac- 
cording to the writer’s opinion, with a series of concrete 
studies presenting to the student an insight into the na- 
ture of our complex and ever-changing social order. The 
student may be presented a bird’s-eye view of a typical 
American city; following this he can study the underlying 
struggle among men and groups of men for a livelihood. 
This will lead him to observe the results of the struggle in 
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terms of social inequalities and the segregation of persons 
in different cultural districts where they lead different 
lives. Then may come the study of the contrasts between 
culture districts—contrasts in attitudes toward school and 
education, contrasts in leisure activities, and contrasts in 
getting a living. Following this may be studied the nature 
of child life in different districts, including a study of rec- 
reational activities of children both normal and delin- 
quent and a study of how children struggle for social status. 

As long as so many young teachers commence their 
teaching in small towns or rural districts, students in col- 
lege may also be introduced to brief analyses of the social 
life in different kinds of small towns such as agricultural 
towns, mining towns, industrial towns, lumbering towns, 


et cetera. 
After the realistic study of activities characteristic of 
typical cities and towns, the student is in a position to 


understand some of the basic sociological generalizations 
regarding culture and social interaction. 

Next, the young teacher may be introduced to the prob- 
lem of adjustment to community mores. It may not be 
right that teachers should adjust to community mores, but 
many teachers who fail to discover what is expected of 
them in a community and devote their sole attention to 
the classroom, practicing the standards of behavior char- 
acteristic of the more advanced intellectual centers, may 
find that their violation of the apparently trivial codes of 
the community may cost them the loss of their positions 
and thereby prevent further opportunity for practice of 
their profession. 

Many young teachers feel that they would like to identi- 
fy themselves with some worthy enterprises or movements. 
It is easy to make clear to teachers at this point that the 
basic institution designed to break down many of the in- 
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equalities among groups, which she has observed more 
clearly than ever before as a result of her study of human 
ecology, is the school. Where the school has failed to 
break down these inequalities there have arisen many social 
welfare agencies to assist in the solution of social problems. 
These are such things as social case work, probation and 
parole, social group work, and community organization. 
Young teachers are interested in observing ways in which 
they as teachers can codperate with constructive social 
welfare work. 

When the teacher has a reasonably clear picture of the 
nature of the contemporary social world and the relation 
of the school to it, she may then turn to the problems with- 
in the classroom. Certainly one of the important functions 
of education is to adapt the young people to the culture of 
a changing world. In order that these adaptations may 
take place it is obviously necessary that the young people 
learn something definite. Sometimes it is necessary to 
learn things that are distasteful but obligatory if the 
younger generation is to perpetuate and improve our civi- 
lization. The teacher, however, often meets many diffi- 
culties in her attempt to pass on knowledge to the younger 
generation. Often she comes into conflict with the pupils 
in her eagerness to educate them. She may stimulate an- 
tagonistic attitudes in the pupils toward her and her work 
through the use of such unwise techniques as partiality, 
sarcasm and ridicule, too strict rules, scoldings, et cetera. 
Although the so-called conflict methods of teaching are 
disappearing with the advent of social psychology, the 
amount of carry over of conflict practices is astonishing. 
The teacher can be led to see through the study of many 
types of conflict and accommodation in the classroom that 
accommodation techniques are more efficient than con- 
flict techniques in transmitting knowledge to the younger 
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generation and in satisfying the basic needs of young 
people for security and activity. Some critics may say 
that the study of social interaction in the classroom is for 
psychology. That is not entirely true because social situ- 
ations in the classroom often determine whether the action 
between teacher and pupils is to be one of conflict or ac- 
commodation. 

Individual and group behavior especially of the younger 
generation is determined in considerable part by two fac- 
tors: first, culture, and, second, social interaction. The 
student, now having studied something of the nature of 
culture and of social interaction, is in a position to under- 
stand how these two can be used to control behavior of 
individuals and groups in the school. The student of edu- 
cational sociology may well study the different techniques 
of social control ranging from reason, prestige, and mores 
of good order to commands, threats, and punishments. 
Following this he may turn to the diagnosis of individual 
behavior and study the case method of diagnosing and 
treating individual behavior through a determination of 
the nature of the social situation and individual definitions 
of the social situation. 

This part of the course may include an intensive study 
of modern techniques of interviewing, for teachers are con- 
tinually interviewing children and many young teachers 
especially know relatively little of the modern techniques. 

Attitudes toward social institutions, toward honesty, 
toward crime and criminals, toward social change and all 
parts of our culture, come out of contacts with culture and 
interaction. It certainly is well for the teacher to under- 
stand techniques which may be used in order to develop in 
children the attitudes that may be necessary to function 
efficiently in contemporary society. 
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Some schools have what is called morale and some 
schools do not; this also applies to classrooms. Experts 
in the field of morale know the technique of making a 
group work happily together in the quest for the realization 
of aims which appear to lead to the more complete satis- 
faction of the basic human needs for security and activity. 

Finally, the student of educational sociology should, in 
the author’s opinion, be introduced to the study of the cur- 
riculum in relation to culture. It seems obvious to the 
sociologist that a person cannot behave in a civilized man- 
ner unless he knows about the details of a changing 
civilization. A problem for educational sociology is to 
classify carefully the culture traits of a civilization, deter- 
mine which of these culture traits are in active use and 
which are not, and to pass on to the young children (rec- 
ognizing differences in ability at the same age and at dif- 
ferent ages) those active traits. The inactive traits of cul- 
ture may be passed on to specialists and preserved in books 
but it would seem doubtful if they would need to be passed 
on to all young people. There should be a realization upon 
the part of teachers that the education of the schoolroom 
must correlate with life in American towns and cities out- 
side if it is to be virile and attract the genuine interest of 
the young people. One of the reasons why high school 
students are so generally devoting their major attention to 
athletics and social activities may be because the curricu- 
lum of the classroom contains too large a percentage of 
items from the inactive part of culture. In connection with 
the study of culture the teacher may learn to realize that 
culture is in the process of change and that a curriculum 
for one year may not necessarily be satisfactory in its en- 
tirety another year. 

It seems to the writer that such an outline for the intro- 
ductory course in educational sociology for undergraduate 
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students promises to rate high in practical as well as 
theoretical value and assist teachers in becoming more 
efficient on the job from day to day. One outstanding 
characteristic of this course as outlined is that it deals with 
the problems that come before the teachers almost every 
minute of the day. The teacher is constantly faced with 
problems of community relationships, of social interaction 
between her and the children and among children, prob- 
lems of social control, and curriculum problems. 








PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN-BORN 
JAPANESE 


TSUTOMU OBANA 
Monterey, California 


THE TERM “second generation” as used here means the 
children of Japanese parentage who were born in the 
United States and reared either in this country or in the 
country of their parents for certain years. Therefore, they 
are American in law and by education and are Japanese 
only in race and culture. As a natural consequence Ameri- 
can-born Japanese manifest many interesting physical, 
emotional, and mental characteristics. 

Physically speaking, the second-generation Japanese are 
larger, taller, and heavier than those born and brought 
up in Japan. These outstanding modifications might be 
attributed to the food, climatic conditions, and mode of 
living, generally speaking. Emotionally, they resemble the 
American’s expressions, which are quite different from 
those of the Japanese parents. This characteristic has 
been contributing, as a medium, toward the promotion of 
amicable relations between Japanese and American com- 
munities to a great extent. Mentally, the second-genera- 
tion Japanese are equal to Americans. The fact regarding 
the mental capacity of the American-born Japanese was 
established by Professor M. L. Darsie.t According to his 
study, the difference between the I. Q. of 0.91 for Ameri- 
can-born Japanese and the I. Q. of 0.99 for the white was 
due largely to the linguistic handicap of the former. Very 
recently, an achievement and intelligence test study for 
Japanese children attending Los Angeles city schools was 


1“The Mental Capacity of American-Born Japanese Children,” Comparative 
_srchelagical Monographs, Vol. 3, No. 15 (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1926), 
Pp. 
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made by Ellen Alice McAnulty, and she disclosed the sta- 
tus of the Japanese children as follows: 


the average intelligence quotient of Japanese children in the Los 
Angeles school system is equal to the average intelligence quotient 
of unselected groups, and the distribution of intelligence quotients 
closely approximates that found for American white children.” 


In regard to the moral traits, Professor W. G. Beach, 
Stanford University, who made a special study of Oriental 
crime in California in 1932, stated as follows: 


Remembering that the majority of Japanese arrests are occasioned 
by violations of traffic laws, city ordinances, and gambling, it is 
evident that these offenses are committed more frequently by the 
older Japanese for whom it is difficult quickly to become versed 
sufficiently in new ways and to break with established customs. 
The younger people, who more readily become conversant with our 
laws and customs, have fewer arrests year by year, the entire arrests 
for the groups between the ages 15-29 constituting less than one 
third of the total number of arrests of those giving age data. It 
should be remarked also that the lowest number of arrests is in the 
15-19-year-old group, testifying to the very small amount of juvenile 
delinquency among the Japanese. Among the 20-24-year-old groups, 
arrests constituted 9.2 per cent of the total, which numbered almost 
thirteen thousand; and the 25-29-year-old group constituted 16.5 
per cent of the total. 


Bearing these facts in mind it is worth while to consider 
the problem of citizenship. As the United States Census 
does not classify the American-born Japanese who hold 
American citizenship except from those who hold dual citi- 
zenship, in this discussion, for the sake of convenience, I 
employed the Japanese statistics compiled by the Japanese 
Consulates at San Francisco and Los Angeles, 1930. There 
were 46,290 American-born Japanese in California, of 


2 “Achievement and Intelligence Test Results for Japanese Children Attending 
Los Angeles City Schools,” Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, 11:60, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 


3 “Ages of Oriental Offenders,” Oriental Crime in California, p. 85, 1932. 
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whom 52 per cent (24,263) hold American citizenship 
only, and 48 per cent (22,027) hold dual citizenship. While 
the number of American-born Japanese in southern Cali- 
fornia was smaller than that of northern California, 55 
per cent (11,231) hold American citizenship only; 45 per 
cent (9,123) hold dual citizenship, and in northern Cali- 
fornia each made up 50 per cent. 

It is needless to say that the dual citizenship of the 
American-born Japanese has created the conflict of two 
principles of citizenship. Therefore, the Japanese govern- 
ment passed a new law in 1924, which became effective 
December 1, 1925. Under this law 


a child born of Japanese parents in the United States, Canada, and 
certain South American countries which hold to the principle of 
jus solis is not claimed as a subject by the Japanese government 
unless it declares, within 14 days after birth, through its legal repre- 
sentative, its intention of retaining Japanese nationality. More- 
over, even if such a declaration of intention to retain Japanese na- 
tionality has been filed, the person may abandon it at any time by 
making a simple notification. Furthermore, the law is retroactive, 
providing that even those who were born prior to the adoption of 
the law, and who consequently possess dual citizenship, may at 
any time cancel their Japanese citizenship by mere notification.* 


Consequently, recent tendency shows that the percentage 

of single American citizenship has been increasing to a 
considerable extent. In order to verify this tendency, Pro- 
fessor Strong’s study regarding “the possibility of return- 
ing to Japan” will be quoted here: 
Practically none of the second generation born and raised in the 
United States expressed any desire to go to Japan. Some feel that 
they may be forced to go in order to find positions, but few really 
want to do so if they can find an opening in this country.5 


4Y. Ichihashi, Japanese in the United States, pp. 323-24, 1932. 


5E. K. Strong, Jr., “Possibility of Returning to Japan,” Japanese in California, 
p. 122, 1933. 
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Thus, presenting salient facts relating to the American- 
born Japanese, we are led to consider their acute problem. 
The right of citizenship will protect them from legal dis- 
abilities which are imposed on the foreignborn Japanese. 
However, the special difficulties of American-born Japa- 
nese are in securing positions, because in almost all cases, 
no American makes a distinction between the American- 
born Japanese and the foreignborn Japanese. This situ- 
ation creates bitterness toward America because they as- 
sume that they have to follow the first-generation Japa- 
nese who faced the traditional American racial and social 
prejudices. Doubtless, this unhappy situation will create 
American social problems. When we consider the absorb- 
ing capacity of the Japanese business enterprises it is far 
from satisfactory. Therefore, the American-born Japa- 
nese must adjust their ambitions and their peculiar envi- 
ronment surrounding them. 

A decade ago the increasing births of Japanese in Cali- 
fornia led the alarmist to a hysterical state but in recent 
years Japanese births have shown a downward trend. Ac- 
cording to the statistical report of the California Depart- 
ment of Public Health, the percentage with relation to the 
total births in California is now smaller than in 1911. 
Changes have come not only in the number of Japanese 
but in the composition of the Japanese population in 
California. 

The southward movement of the Japanese has been be- 
coming significant since 1921. Especially, the cityward 
movement has become more obvious. As far as the per- 
centage of distribution of the Japanese population is con- 
cerned, the southern counties, particularly Los Angeles 
County, have to face a new “Japanese problem” which is 
concerned mostly with the American-born Japanese as an 
important southern California problem in the near future. 
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As to the mental capacity of American-born Japanese 
it is generally considered that their mental level is prac- 
tically the same as that of white Americans. Insofar 
as the influence of American education is concerned, their 
thoughts and ideals are one hundred per cent American 
but in almost all cases the American-born Japanese are not 
distinguished from the first-generation Japanese by the 
Americans. 

Although the occupational difficulties of the American- 
born Japanese may not be so acute at the present time, 
proper guidance as well as sympathetic treatment of their 
vocational problems is very important for the best possible 
solution within the coming ten years. This will be needed 
because a majority of the American-born Japanese are not 
old enough to plan their life careers and to prepare for 
the adjustment of their peculiar fate, which sooner or later 
they have to face very seriously, and because racial bar- 
riers have been creating serious handicaps. 

It should be remembered that there were 4,413 Ameri- 
can-born Japanese in the United States in 1910 of whom 
72 per cent were in California. In 1920, there were 29,508 
American-born Japanese in the United States, of whom 
71 per cent were in California; and in 1930, the total num- 
ber of American-born Japanese was 67,841, of whom 72 
per cent were in California. From this situation, it is 
fair to say that the problem of American-born Japanese 
constitutes one of the important problems of California in 
the near future. 





THE COURTSHIP IDEALS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH 


WILLIAM G. MATHER, JR. 


Department of Rural Social Organization 
Cornell University 


“Wat sort of girl does a boy like to go with, and what 
sort of boy does a girl like to go with?” 

This was the question which a group of Ithaca, New 
York, high-school students wanted to talk over in a dis- 
cussion group last spring. With the consent of the princi- 
pal, a one-page questionnaire was submitted to the entire 
school during the home-room period one morning. Usable 
answers were received from 869 students of the sophomore, 
junior, and senior grades—426 boys and 443 girls. 

The main part of the questionnaire consisted of a list of 
twenty-five qualities of character-revealing nature found in 
both boys and girls; these were to be numbered from 1 to 
25, with 1 being the most desirable trait which the student 
would have in the one of the opposite sex he would most 
like to go with, and 25 being the least desirable. If any 
were repulsive, the student was to put a minus sign before 
them in addition to their number. 

Other questions dealt with whether the student was 
dating regularly with anyone, and whether, if so, the per- 
son met all the qualifications indicated in the first question. 

All papers were to be unsigned. 

Table I gives the rating of qualities by the girls, and 
Table II that of boys. 

It should be said that the distinction between the various 
qualities as rated was in rare instances clear cut; there was 
wide difference of opinion; some of the girls were plainly 
fond of the athletic hero, or the handsome rich boy with a 
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TABLE I 


Tue Most DesirasBte Traits 1n A Boy as Ratep By THE GIRLS 


All Girls Seniors Juniors Sophomores 
(443) (128) (166) (149) 
1. Real brains 1 1 1 
2. Cleanliness 3 2 3 
3. Good health 2 3 2 
4. Dependability 4 4 7 
5. Cheerfulness 6 6 5 
6. Sex purity 7 5 4 
7. Considerateness 5 8 9 
8. Liked by one’s parents 8 7 8 
9. Hard worker 10 9 6 
10. Good conversationalist 9 10 10 
11. Good looks 11 11 13 
12. Goes to church 12 12 11 
13. Talented (sings, draws) 15 14 12 
14. Prominent in sports 16 13 14 
15. Popularity 14 15 15 
16. Good dancer 13 16 17 
17. Family social standing 17 17 16 
18. Stylish clothes 18 18 18 
19. Has car to drive 19 19 19 
20. Has lots of free time 21 20 21 
21. Clever “line” 2 22 20 
22. Spends money freely 20 21 22 
23. Makes love 24 24 23 
24. Smokes 23 23 24 
25. Drinks 25 25 25 


car, and many of the boys’ answers favored the pretty-girl 
type. So, too, there were some emphasizing studiousness, 
morality, religiousity, and parental approval. The tables 
give the boiled-down results of all these, and it is quite 
probable that no one student would agree with every detail 
of them. 

For example, although “good looks” was rated by the 
girls in eleventh place, there were 98 who put it in the top 
five; the same quality was rated by the boys as third, and 
yet 272 boys put it lower than third. 
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TABLE II 


Tue Most DesrraBte Traits 1n A Girt as Ratep By THE Boys 


All Boys Seniors Juniors Sophomores 
(426) (89) (198) (139) 


Real brains 

Good health 

Good looks 

Cleanliness 

Cheerfulness 

Dependability 

Sex purity 

Hard worker 

Goes to church 

Liked by one’s parents 12 
Good conversationalist 9 
Considerateness 10 
Talented (sings, draws) 13 
Popularity 14 
Prominent in sports 16 
Family social standing 18 
Stylish clothes 17 
Good dancer 15 
Clever “line” 19 
Has lots of free time 20 
Makes love 22 
Has car to drive 21 
Spends money freely 23 
Smokes 24 
Drinks 25. 


PO PECNAMPS YN 
CONIA OM WD = 


This overlapping would lead us to conclude that these 
high-school students do not, as a group, have definite 
standards as to the qualities most desired in the opposite 
sex. Individually, they have standards; but there is no 
consensus of opinion as to which of the many individual 
standards should be accepted and enforced by the group 
as a whole. We might say that they are still trying out 
the various standards. 

The question naturally arises as to when this process of 
experiment will logically be concluded—as to when the 
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TABLE III 


Ranxincs oF DesiraBLE Personauiry TRAITS IN THE Opposite SEX 
Mape sy Hicu-ScHoot anp CoLLece Stupents oF Boru Sexes 


Orper oF RANKING By 


Desirable traits in 443 high-school 108 college 426 high-school 90 college 
the opposite sex girls women boys men 
Real brains 1 1 1 1 
Cleanliness 2 5 4 7 
Good health 3 4 2 4 
Dependability + 2 6 3 
Cheerfulness 5 8 5 6 
Sex purity 6 7 7 9 
Considerateness 7 3 12 5 
Liked by parents 8 10 10 11 
Hard worker 9 9 8 10 
Good conversationalist 10 6 11 8 
Good looks 11 11 3 2 
Goes to church 12 18 9 16 
Has talent 13 14 13 13 
Prominent in sports 14 17 15 18 
Popular 15 12 14 12 
Good dancer 16 15 18 15 
Family social standing 17 13 16 17 
Stylish clothes 18 16 17 14 
Has car to drive 19 19 22 21 
Clever “line” 21 23 19 20 
Spends money freely 22 21 23 23 
Makes love 23 20 21 19 
Smokes 24 24 24 24 
Drinks 25 25 25 25 


group will produce more definite, clear-cut conventions 
and ideals. Accordingly, the same questionnaire was given 
to a group of Cornell University students, with the pur- 
pose of determining if the same confusion existed among 
college youth. All were above the freshman year. 

The results, both as to qualities selected and definiteness 
with which selection was made, were different from that of 
the high-school group. Even when plotted on the work 
sheets, before statistical handling was resorted to, there was 
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a definite pattern in the answers of the college group; 
several traits in no case received ratings higher than 8 or 
9, and several also never dropped below 16 or 17, while in 
the high-school group each trait would sooner or later be 
rated in almost every possible way. 

The different selections of the high-school and college 
groups are easily seen by comparison of their lists; in gen- 
eral, the college group tended to select highest those in- 
tangible, abstract, qualities such as dependability and con- 
siderateness, while the younger group did not have so much 
appreciation of them as of the more readily grasped con- 
crete traits such as cleanliness. The weakness of the male 
for good looks and good clothes runs throughout, and so 
does the fastidiousness of the female. Why the girls rate 
“soing to church” lower than the men, and why the college 
girl puts “family social standing” higher than the high- 
school girl, and similar questions, can be discovered in the 
lists and debated at will. 

It might be said that in the discussion which followed 
the presentation of the questionnaire, the high-school group 
brought out that they placed “real brains” first not be- 
cause they admired the book-worm—they would consider 
a B average sufficient for real brains—but because they 
want to go with a person who is going to amount to some- 
thing; and in school, grades are the measure of one’s at- 
tainment of success. 

That the college group was much more definite in its 
standards was statistically proved by the determination of 
the “Q,” or semi-interquartile range—one-half the spread 
of the middle fifty per cent of the answers. The smaller 
the Q, the more pronounced is the concentration of an- 
swers; the larger the Q, the more vague. Difference in 
size of groups does not affect the Q for comparative meas- 


urements. 
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The Q of both college men and college women was small- 
er than that of any high-school group, and yet a decrease 
in the Q could not be conclusively traced in the high school 
from sophomore to senior classes; the crystallization of y 
standards, so far as this study reveals, must occur between 
high school and college or in the early college years. 


TABLE IV 


Tue Averace “Q” or Semi-INTERQUARTILE RANGE 


High-School Boys 


Sophomores 3.49 
Juniors 3.58 
Seniors 3.28 


All High-School Boys 3.52 
High-School Girls 


Sophomores 3.19 
Juniors 3.18 
Seniors 3.15 

All High-School Girls 3.18 

College Women 2.84 

College Men 2.68 


The fact that the high-school girls’ Q is smaller than 
that of the boys indicates once more the earlier maturing 
of the girl; she forms her standards before the boy does his. 
Further evidence lies in the answers to the question, “Are 
you going with anyone steady now?” and, “Does he or she 
meet the requirements you have listed?” 

Usable answers were obtained from 451 girls, of whom 
169, or 37 per cent, were going “steady”; of these, 53 per 
cent were not satisfied with their “dates.” For the boys, 
35 per cent were dating regularly with some one person, 
and only 40 per cent of these were thinking that “she” 
might not be completely perfect. 

Referring to the college group, we find more uniformity 
of critical attitudes toward the opposite sex; 56 per cent of 
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the women were going steady, and 60 per cent of them were 
aware of defects in their men; 52 per cent of the men were 
dating regularly, and 59 per cent of them were conscious 
that their girls were not ideal. 

The comparatively noncritical attitude of the high- 
school youth toward his or her “date” may indicate that 
the process of selecting standards for courtship proceeds 
unconsciously to a larger extent than we have heretofore 
supposed. Youth may not be too well aware of the con- 
flict of ideals through which it is passing. It has a ten- 
dency—not unlike its elders—to think that if a person 
meets one or two of the requirements, he meets them all. 

But by far the leading point of the whole matter is this: 
If the high school is the sifting place of courtship ideals, 
if there such standards are in the making, just there is the 
place where some course similar to the “family” courses 
given in university sociology departments should be begun. 














SOCIAL PLANNING IN MEXICO 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


THE SIX YEAR PLAN that was originated in Mexico last 
year and which was adopted as the platform of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party in its national campaign this 
year is an interesting document in social planning. It is 
based upon the Constitution of 1917, which, in turn, was a 
product of the social and economic revolution that began 
in 1910 under Francisco I. Madero. 

As a document in social planning the Six Year Plan may 
be viewed from several angles, three of which will be con- 
sidered here, namely: (1) socio-economic-labor policy, (2) 
agrarian policy, and (3) education and public health 
policy. No attempt will be made here to analyze the whole 
Six Year Plan. Space permits the selection of only unique 
features. 

In each of the three policies that have been selected for 
presentation, the evolutionary character of the Plan is 
evident. At present only general principles are stated. 
Moreover, it is specifically indicated that year by year the 
Plan will be developed in certain details as suggested by 
the experiences of the preceding year or years. The Six 
Year Plan is to be developed in “six annual successive 
stages.” 

Furthermore, the Plan in its present form is a minimum, 
As conditions change, it is to be expanded or otherwise 
modified. Hence, it is to be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of a changing social order. 

The Plan was submitted to the electorate at the presi- 
dential election in 1934, so that the people voted not only 
for a president but also for the policies in some detail that 
he would attempt to put into operation. Instead of voting 
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for and electing a president and a party which stood for a 
general idea, they voted for or against a Plan as well as 
for or against a president at one and the same time.’ 

It would appear that the theory of social telesis advanced 
by Lester F. Ward is to be put to a trial in a unique 
way in Mexico.? Not a hundred per cent degree of social 
planning, but a minimum degree is represented by the Six 
Year Plan. 

1. Socio-economic-labor policy. The Six Year Plan is 
built on the system of private property, of wages, of profits, 
in short on the capitalistic system. While it is sometimes 
referred to as socialistic, it is not socialism, neither is it 
communism. It is to be viewed as a program destined to 
correct some of the shortcomings and evils of capitalism, 
and as such it should be encouraged by all the friends of 
capitalism. The capitalist who attacks it because it does not 
allow him as much freedom as he once had is apparently 
shortsighted. If the evils of capitalism are not to be cor- 
rected, then the system will invite revolution and over- 
throw. If the Plan will eliminate the worst of the capital- 
istic evils, then it will insure the continuance of capitalism, 
at least until new evils develop. 

The Plan does have socialistic features. As President 
Rodriguez was credited with saying in September, 1933, 
the aim in Mexico is to build “a codperatistic society” out 
of the best in capitalism in the United States and out of the 
best of communism in Russia. It aims to combine the 
emphasis upon private initiative in the United States and 
the emphasis on codperation in Russia, and to build what 
is hoped will be a society superior to either the régime in 


1 The Plan is not to be confused with a generalized party platform. It is much 
more. It gives many details and is specific at numerous points. It represents 
careful study. It is not put forth as a campaign document to be forgotten as 
soon as an election is past. It is not primarily a propagandist document. 


2Pure Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914), p. 463. 
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the United States or in Russia. The Plan, therefore, is to 
be considered both capitalistic and socialistic, but neither 
as pure capitalism nor pure socialism. The Mexicans 
would have it superior to both. 

It is evident that the Mexican leaders believe that the 
day is past for rugged and unregulated individualism, for 
laissez faire, and for as little government in business as 
possible. They are saying that the day is gone when the 
state shall be “merely the custodian of peace and order 
and integrity in the nation.”* They have proclaimed that 
the state is. “the active agent of management and ordi- 
nation of the vital phenomena of the country.”* If there 
is to be social justice there must be social planning. If 
there is to be justice in the land, there must be “economic 
governing” as well as political governing. By economic 
governing Mexico does not mean public ownership unless 
a minimum of government regulation is inadequate. Only 
a minimum of economic governing is contemplated, but 
that minimum is to be determined by the breadth of view, 
tolerance, and sense of human values of the individualistic 
capitalist. If the latter seeks to maintain himself in in- 
fluence by being narrow, ruthless, and intolerant of human 
values, then economic planning will be “stepped up” to 
whatever degree is forced upon the state in order to guar- 
antee justice and the ascendancy of human values over 
material profits. On the other hand, if he will put human 
values consistently above material things, then economic 
planning will be left largely to him. 

The Six Year Plan is an attempt to carry into practice 
the principles that were enunciated during the Revolution 
that began in 1910. The Plan rests on three realities, 


3 El Nacional, Mexico City, January 21, 1934. The writer wishes to express his 
appreciation to Miss Edna McGready and Miss Dorothy Rust for their assistance 
in translating the Plan into English. 


4 Loc. cit. 
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namely: the Revolution, the National Revolutionary 
Party, and the Government.’ The Revolution started a 
new conception of life in society; the Party is the organ 
by means of which the Revolution can manifest itself in 
social action, and the Government is the organ of public 
management. In this way Mexico is to advance “along 
the road of the most modern theories and the most pro- 
gressive nations.” 

Under the old system there was created “a situation of 
privileges for the minority who possessed the wealth, with 
grave damage to the masses of the population, relegated to 
a miserable condition of servitude.”* In order to remedy 
such a situation it is proposed so to condition the system of 
property that it may be made accessible to the majority 
and that no one may maintain an overabundance of it. 
To this end a directed economy is proposed. 

Articles 27 and 123 of the Constitution, which relate to 
labor, are to be sustained and their operation studied; 
changes are to be made in labor legislation that will be 
conducive to social justice. Because of “the class struggle 
which is inherent in the system of production in which we 
live, the Party and the Government have the duty of con- 
tributing to the strengthening of the syndicalistic organiza- 
tions of the laboring classes.”* The social security of the 
laborer is to be guaranteed. Conditions of working and 
of living are to be improved. The activities of the councils 
of Conciliation and of Arbitration are to be developed to 
the end that their decisions may be just to the workers. 

2. Agrarian policy. Since Mexico is largely a rural 
nation, it is fitting that any thoroughgoing plan should be- 
gin with rural life. In the first place the exploitation of 


5 Loc. cit. 
6 Loc. cit. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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natural resources is to take place only under government 
regulation. National resources will be zoned, with certain 
zones to be protected for the future use of the nation. 
Foreign enterprise is to be stopped from draining the 
mineral deposits. 

In the next place, the codperative organization of rural 
consumers is to be furthered and many middlemen are to 
be eliminated. In this way it is planned to maintain a 
close relationship between selling prices and buying prices. 

The restitution of lands to the rural masses from the 
large estates is to continue as fast as petitions for land and 
water can be handled. Strict respect for “small property” 
is to be stressed. It is considered of vital importance that 
no expanse of land in the Republic that can be tilled shall 
remain untilled. People without land are to be encouraged 
to move to new lands that may be opened up. Agricultural 
progress is “closely linked with the disappearance of the 
latifundios.” Large estates of private property are to be 
broken up; and every encouragement possible will be 
offered to those acquiring property in a small way. The 
Plan would spread out the rural wealth among as many 
of the population as possible in the form of private 
property. 

To this end large sums of money are to be spent on ir- 
rigation projects, and desert lands are to be made avail- 
able to all who will till them. To reach this goal a vast 
network of highways is to be built that will bring people 
into touch with each other and with markets. 

3. Education and public health policy. To make lands 
and water available to the common people, and to open new 
opportunities of whatever character is not enough. These 
activities must be coupled with an educational program 
which will enable the masses to use their new opportunities 
wisely. Hence the Six Year Plan sets aside an increasing 
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proportion each year in the Federal Budget for education 
of the people. The following increase in proportion year 
by year to the total budget is set forth:® 


In 1934 15 per cent 
1935 16 per cent 
1936 17 per cent 
1937 18 per cent 
1938 19 per cent 
1939 20 per cent 


This increase in proportion is especially significant when 
set down along side of the proposals that are made nearly 
everywhere in the United States to cut down on educa- 
tional expenses. If a relatively poor country economically 
such as Mexico can boldly go ahead in adding to educa- 
tional expenditures in percentages as well as in absolute 
sums why must the United States which often boasts of 
being the richest nation on the earth squeeze the educa- 
tional purse strings? 

Moreover, the number of rural schools is to be increased 
on the average by 2,000 a year, so that by 1940 the present 
number of rural schools will total about 20,000. The rate 
of increase that is planned is as follows :° 


In 1934 1,000 new schools 
1935 2,000 ” 3 
1936 3,000 ” Ys 
1937 4,000 ” “ 
1938 2,000 7 ” 
1939 3,000 ” % 


These monies are to be expended partly for technical 
education that will make good farmers, and partly to 
bring the Indians of the various remote sections into the 
life of the nation as a whole. They will be expended to 
promote “a true, scientific and rational approach to the 
problems of life.” The level of science in Mexico is to be 


8 Loc. cit. 
9 Loc. cit. 
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raised, a greater diffusion of science than the past has 
known is to be undertaken, and the people are to be taught 
to appreciate what contributions they may make to the un- 
folding of culture. 

The public health phase of the Six Year Plan merits 
more space than can be given it here. It has a large edu- 
cational aspect. “Effective campaigns of elementary per- 
suasion and hygienic instruction” are being organized. In 
combatting vices, especially alcoholism, recreation is to be 
encouraged among rural and laboring populations alike. 

For the purposes of public salubrity the proportion of 
the Federal Budget to be expended on public health is to 
be increased each year.’® This increase will occur as fol- 


lows: 
In 1934 3.40 per cent 
1935 3.86 
1936 Magee on 
1937 — 
1938 elas 
1939 — | 


It is not the purpose of this paper to commend or to 
criticize the Six Year Plan. Doubtless it can be praised 
highly as well as criticized extensively. The purpose here 
is to help Americans north of the Border better to under- 
stand the social movement which Mexico is inaugurating 
and to indicate something of the spirit in which she is en- 
tering upon a definite era of social planning. Within the 
limits of the Six Year Plan the experiences of Mexico will 
be filled with lessons of significance to the people of the 
United States provided we observe her planning efforts 
with understanding eyes. 


10In connection with all these educational plans, and other plans as well, it 
should be noted that the figures and proposals given are for the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. In addition, the local and municipal governments are to do their full 
share so that in many instances there will be a phalanx of three sets of govern- 
mental machinery operating as a unit. 
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Rural Factory Industries. By T. B. Manny and Wayne C. Nason. 
Circular No. 312, April, 1934, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., pp. 35. 


In the last issue of the Journal of Sociology and Social Research, 
we called attention to a bulletin on The Rural Homes of City Workers 
and the Urban-Rural Migration, a study centering in the area ad- 
jacent to Rochester, New York. The present study is concerned 
with “rural industries, especially those that permit employees or 
members of their families to carry on small-scale farming operation 
of a subsistence,” scattered over fifteen states east of the Missouri 
or Mississippi Rivers. “All of these factories are situated either in 
towns having populations (with two exceptions) of 6,000 or less in 
1930, or in the open country not adjacent to larger incorporated 
places, and all but two employ some farm people on a full- or part- 
time basis.” The study is particularly opportune in view of the idea 
advanced by some students that factories might well be relocated so 
that dependence upon wages may be reduced by individual pro- 
duction of food supplies, that is by a “combination of subsistence 
farming and industrial employment.” 

These factories located in small towns or open country provided 
five sources of income to the farm people nearby: (1) sale of farm 
products as raw materials; (2) full- or part-time employment; (3) 
carrying out certain steps of manufacturing in their own homes or 
in small farm shops; (4) returns on their financial investments in 
the plants; and (5) the increased demand for farm products through 
expanded local markets due to presence of the factory. 

From the reports of the factories included in the study, it appeared 
to be true that many of them are prospering in their rural setting. 
The social effects in most of the cases seem evident in improved 
standards of living, and in better schools and roads. The factories 
also appear to exert some influence in keeping some young people on 
the farms while they are employed. 
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The authors suggest that rural planning agencies might well study 
the possibility of locating small factories in areas where agriculture 
cannot be successful on a commercial basis so that the people might 
combine farming and factory work; and also the possibility of moving 
urban factories and their workers to the country where the same 
combination of work might be undertaken. 


II 


Charlottesville—A Study of Negro Life and Personality. By 
Helen Camp de Corse. No. 11, Publications of the University of 
Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers, pp. 102. 


This study was a thesis presented to the University of Virginia for 
the degree of Master of Science. The data were largely secured 
through visits to homes, through attendance in court, through the 
facilities of the Board of Public Welfare, through attendance at 
church and school functions, and walks through the Negro areas. 
The data, in addition to actual facts, were found in “neighborhood 
gossip, family history, expressions of opinion and comments.” The 
people interviewed knew about the study which was discussed frankly 
with them and in it “they felt quite a possessive interest.” The 
author refrains from drawing inferences or presenting her own 
opinions. “Behavior, attitudes, and sentiments .... are those of 
the Negroes themselves.” The study is concerned chiefly with “the 
disorganized and low economic strata, rather than the upper eco- 
nomic levels of Negro society in Charlottesville.” 

There are twelve chapters dealing with Negro Areas; Getting a 
Living; Social Activities; Superstition; Marital Relations; Age and 
Independence; Family Disorganization and the Child; Widowhood; 
Age, Illness, and Dependence; Drunkenness; Inherited Mental and 
Emotional Instability; and Delinquency. Many illustrations by cases 
are used, though complete case histories are not given in this rela- 
tively brief monograph. 

Appendix I gives lists of business enterprises and occupations 
compiled by Negroes as well as other data such as the names of the 
colored churches, the names of the ladies’ and men’s social clubs, 
and the names of the members of the Progressive Club. Appen- 
dix II gives a number of quotations, offered without comment, other 
than that they “throw some light on Negro personality.” Appendix 
III contains a brief bibliography. 
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The reader feels that the study would have been more effective had 
the author drawn up a summary of her findings even if she had 
not ventured any program. The reader would also like to suggest 
that this study might have included or might well be followed by one 
dealing with the “upper economic levels of Negro society in Char- 
lottesville.” What is their attitude towards the problems so vividly 
presented by Miss de Corse? What contacts are there between the 
two groups? And what is the local community of Charlottesville 
doing especially through the social agencies which were visited in 
the course of gathering the data? We should like to see the whole 
picture. 
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THE METHOD OF SOCIOLOGY. By F Lorian Znanieck1. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934, pp. xii+338. 


No one realizes more than do sociologists themselves that soci- 
ology as a science needs discipline and direction in the exploration 
of its subject matter. And even the subject matter itself might be 
said to be under surveillance to note whether or not it is fit and 
proper material for the justification of the application of scientific, 
as witness the many attempts to define that which is to be regarded 
as a social fact, and worthy the attention of a group of clinicians. 
In this treatise, Professor Znaniecki, realizing the crisis through 
which sociology is passing, and its transition from a synthetic into an 
analytic study, declares that sociology needs “fundamental discussion 
concerning the general possibilities and conditions of its future de- 
velopment.” 

In the casting of his critical analysis of the future method for 
sociology, the author reviews the two central tendencies of sociologi- 
cal development, that of propounding theory by highly abstract and 
sweeping generalizations, and that of the newer method of gathering 
large masses of facts. These latter have, however, usually been 
gathered with but little thought of ever utilizing them for building 
systematic knowledge, hence, according to Znaniecki, the true course 
must be to “determine exactly the general type (or types if there be 
several) of those closed systems which it is to be the special right 
and duty of the sociologist to discover,” and then to concentrate on 
the subject matter of these. For him, a closed system represents a 
composition of a limited number of elements more intimately re- 
lated with each other than with outside objects, and each possessing 
an internal structure which isolates it from external influences, in 
part at least. 

The kinds of specific data selected as the most promising and defi- 
nite are characterized as social actions, social relations, social persons, 
and social groups. Through original and vicarious personal experi- 
ences, through observation, through the narration and observations 
by others of experiences, the sociologist may secure the materials for 
analysis. ‘This work of Znaniecki’s, then, is an attempt made to 
demarcate the field of sociology, to evaluate the kind of material 
proper for investigation, and to discipline the methodological pro- 
cedure. M. J. V. 
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INTRODUCCION A LA SOCIOLOGIA. By Raut A. Oreaz, 
editorial C.L.E.S., Buenos Aires, 1933, pp. 65. 

This little book contains three lectures delivered by the author, a 
professor in the University of Cérdova, Argentina, for the Colegio 
Libre de Estudios Superiores at Buenos Aires, in July, 1932. 

The first of these, entitled “Social Reality,” concludes that this 
social reality lies in the interaction of individuals in reciprocal re- 
lationships. Comparison is made of the approaches of Tarde and 
Durkheim to the question, with the suggestion that the former is 
concerned more with the processes of interaction, while the latter is 
occupied with the products, or the “crystallizations of social life.” 

In the second part, the author continues his discussion of social 
theory with “The Problem of Cause and Law,” showing how the 
monistic cause-effect theories are replaced Ly the pluralistic approach 
through the substitution of “variable” and “function” for “cause” 
and “effect” and the idea of interdependence ‘or that of one-sided 
dependence, giving Pareto due credit for his --ork in this direction. 
As for social laws, the positivists’ conception of invariability is re- 
placed by one of “probability or tendency.” 

In the third lecture, Sr. Orgaz examines the relationship of soci- 
ology to biology and psychology. He feels that sociology “begins 
where psychology concludes” but that, while the former is an autono- 
mous field of study, “the deep affinities which bind the vital and the 
animistic to the social” should not be forgotten. The volume is a 
contribution to sociology as a social philosophy. 


James C. Gilbert 


DIE JUGENDLICHE ARBEITERIN. By Lissern Franzen- 
HetresBerc. Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen, 1932, pp vi+144. 

The Youthful Woman Worker, Her Work Habits and Organiza- 
tion of Life is presented as the painstaking results of a concrete 
field study of the problems of the woman and girl worker, her com- 
pensation, her work surroundings, her relationships to her employer, 
co-worker, et cetera. 

The author carefully examines the conditions of the private life 
of the woman worker, her opportunities for physical and moral de- 
velopment and education as a child and youth in her proletarian 
family, living in the big city. She raises the question regarding the 
vital influences, the far-reaching effects on the life of these youths. 
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What is their sex life? What produces negative social and personal 
traits—materialism, social and moral pauperization, bewilderment, 
apathy? ‘Three major personality types are differentiated: the 
erotic, the heroic, and the youth-movement girl. 

A large and varied body of case material—obtained chiefly through 
the personal interview, the field observation, records—is skillfully pre- 
sented. The book is readable and refreshingly stimulating because 
of its field research methods. , Seah 


WORK RELIEF IN GERMANY. By Herrna Kraus. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1934, pp. 93. 


Since 1924 some form of work relief has been attempted. Two 
types of relief have been developed, work for wages and work for 
relief. Under the first plan provision was made for hourly wages 
at 10 per cent less than the regular commercial rate and for a work- 
ing week of from 32 to 36 hours. Under the second plan the working 
week consisted of 21 to 24 hours. A careful selection of candidates 
for work relief was made as well as constant efforts to find regular 
employment for as many men as possible. 

The work relief principles established were: (1) The work plan 
must be extraordinary. (2) It should help to increase the worker’s 
chances for future employment. (3) It should provide the maximum of 
labor and minimum of investment. (4) It should benefit the com- 
munity or its underprivileged groups. Among special projects are 
work centers for women and for handicapped juveniles, work shelters 
for transients, and codperative day centers for unemployed. 

Work relief has produced some good results. It has promoted 
ideas of self-help and codperation, has taught many to do successful 
gardening, and has put old and discarded articles into use. On the 
other hand, it is no substitute for regular employment and does not 
provide the purchasing power needed by the community. G. B. M. 


PARTNERS IN PLAY. By Mary J. Breen. National Recreation 
Association, New York, 1934, pp. 130. 


This is an exceedingly useful manual for the use of recreation 
leaders of young people. It makes suggestions for games for mixed 
groups, for arts and crafts, for dances, for musical programs, and 
for discussion groups. Reading references are given. 
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DAS PROBLEM DER SOZIOLOGIE DES WISSENS. By Ernst 
Griinwatp. Wilhelm Braumiiller, Wien-Leipzig, pp. v-+279. 
This volume, written by Ernst Griinwald, edited and published 
after his tragic and premature death, serves as a memorial to the 
brilliant young author of 19 years of age. He set himself to examine 
the nature and development of the old and new disciplines of 
Wissenssoziologie from various points of view, in various parts of 
Germany, studying a wide range of scientific literature in order to 
present a critical and systematic survey of the theory of knowledge, 
of psychology and of logic in sociology. He maintains that just 
as there is a sociology of religion, of law, there is a Wissenssoziologie. 
He carefully analyzes the epistemological writings of Freyer, Geiger, 
Lederer, Mannheim, Oppenheimer, Simmel, the Webers, and many 
others. The volume is thus, in a sense, a reference book to German 
epistemological literature. . Ve Be 


SOCIAL CASE WORK, THEORY AND PRACTICE (Study 
Outlines and Social Case History Materials). By Bessie 
AverNE McCienanan. University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, revised edition, 1934, pp. 145+xvii (Mimeo- 
graphed Edition). 

This volume is designed as a text for courses in beginning social 
case work. It consists of two parts: Part I, Study Outlines, and 
Part II, Social Case Histories. The Study Outlines present the dif- 
ferent theories underlying social case work, the various steps in 
procedure, and various aspects of professional practice. The Social 
Case Histories include one written in the first person; one which il- 
lustrates the use of the child guidance clinic and state aid for needy 
children; one which presents a domestic relations problem; and 
several histories which deal with the problem of unemployment, in- 
cluding three State Emergency Relief Administration cases carried 
to the point of certification for work. An Appendix contains an 
outline for evaluating the field work of students being trained for 
professional service; the new Public Welfare Act of California; and 
a brief summary of the major provisions governing public relief 
as administered in the county and through the different state aid 
laws. At the close of each chapter in Part I is a brief, carefully 
selected bibliography. The text is usable not only for classroom 
work but also for quick reference by social case workers now em- 
ployed in the many different social service agencies. E. S. B. 
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MINERS AND MANAGEMENT. By Mary Van Kueeck. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1934, pp. 391. 

Out of the full and ripe experience in research of Mary Van Kleeck, 
this book emerges as a profound study of the effects of the collective 
agreement between the United Mine Workers of America and Miss 
Josephine Roche’s Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. Those who 
know of the sympathies of the author and of the socialized principles 
of Miss Roche will naturally look forward to a report that will fill 
them with a tempered optimism, at least, that there is still hope for 
the workers in coal mines. That is, if the experiences recorded in 
this report are in any way utilized as a guide by social and industrial 
planning experts and by an enlightened public. For let it be re- 
corded that in Miss Roche the people of these United States have an 
example of an employer who possesses the courageous determination 
to put into effect basic social principles of codperation as these may 
affect employer-employee relationships. 

Miss Roche, president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, in 
1933 invited the Miners’ Union to organize her employees and co- 
operate in a collective agreement with her company, thus deliberately 
departing from the traditional owner’s attitude that management 
must be supreme in deciding its own policies. That this was done in 
the very neighborhood of the Rockefeller mines with their insistence 
upon company unionism is all the more remarkable in that it virtually 
constituted a challenge to the old ideas that labor must fail in tasks 
of management. Furthermore, as Miss Van Kleeck reports, the col- 
lective agreement arrived upon went farther than other instruments 
of its kind in that the trade union declared itself willing to work with 
the company in an effort “to stabilize employment, production, and 
markets through codperative endeavor and the aid of science.” 

That antagonism would develop between the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company and the companies devoted to the antithetical phi- 
losophy was to be expected. In the face then of the hostility overtly 
shown by other companies lowering prices in order to embarrass, 
the miners of Miss Roche evinced their faith in her codperative en- 
deavors by lending their wages to the company. Indeed, one miner 
was reported to have told Miss Van Kleeck: “ “We were ready to 
put coal into Denver for nothing, rather than to let them injure the 
company and destroy our union.’” The final success of the venture 
will no doubt depend upon the stabilization of the whole coal in- 
dustry, since it is entirely probable that cut-throat competition may 
ultimately force Miss Roche out of business. M. J. V. 
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THE CHILD. By Meyer F. Nimxorr. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Chicago, 1934, pp. ix+303. 

This book is packed full of scientific observations and common 
sense regarding children. It reviews the child’s development, physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social, and then presents the child in 
terms of his social experiences in his home, at play, in school, at work, 
and in his esthetic and religious experiences. The author has sought 
“to vitalize each listed title” in his suggested readings by inserting 
after each reference two or three pertinent questions. 

Dr. Nimkoff contends that the great need today is not for an 
improved management of nature but of human nature. Two bases 
for the choice of goals for childhood are suggested in the prevailing 
social patterns: the personal desire criterion, and the scientific stand- 
ard. The major goal for childhood is indicated as “growth that is 
normal and harmonious.” In the author’s analyses of the social ex- 
periences of the child and of the latter’s reactions to these experi- 
ences is found the main contribution of the book, for, thereby, child 
psychology is superseded by the social psychology of the child. If 
all children could develop in terms of the information in this well- 
organized and clearly written volume, we would have a greatly im- 
proved human society. E. S. B. 


OUT OF THE FAR EAST. By Attan A. Hunter. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1934, pp. 184. 

Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and other peoples from the Orient, 
first generation and second generation alike, are presented to the 
reader as residents of the United States, misunderstood by many 
Americans and often victims of race prejudice. The author, how- 
ever, sees all these peoples first and last as human beings, and 
admirably plays the rdle of an advocate of fair play and justice. 
He utters a protest against the “economic teeter-totter” or the com- 
petitive system in the United States whereby one group gains only 
at the expense of some other group. Economic and social discrimi- 
nation against Orientals is picturesquely described as “barbed wire.” 
“The glass wall between youth and age” is the title of a chapter 
that effectively depicts the grim distance between first and second 
generation, and suggests methods for bridging such chasms. No one 
can read this clear-cut and penetrating analysis of racial problems 
without viewing all members of the human race as members of one 
vast brotherhood, all longing most of all “to be understood.” 

E. S. B. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN CHANGING INDUSTRY. By Harry 
Wa ker Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. 
xiv-+671. 

Professor Hepner has offered this volume for the benefit of those 
who would seek to know how employer-employee relations may be 
conducted with what he has aptly called “industrial artistry.” Be- 
ing a psychologist and a former director of personnel research, his 
presentation of fundamental problems should succeed in stimulating 
a wide reading, for he has demonstrated that a broad and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the human relations problem in industry was 
responsible for the origin of the book. What is most exciting about 
the offering is the inclusion in the text of an abundance of concrete 
illustrations, comprehensive summarizations of complex material, 
and photographic illustrations and charts for emphasis on material. 
Part III dealing with methods for the betterment of industrial re- 
lations will be found not only to be especially invaluable for the 
executive and the student of personnel problems, but also for the 
student of social research, containing as it does some highly provoca- 
tive material on the methodology of the interview. For the soci- 
ologist, the reading of Part I, dealing with the process of adjustment 
and the problems arising in connection with it, will afford consider- 
able explanatory materials. A wise rationalization of the author is 
found in the statement: “If we wish to understand a man, we must 
first see him as a dynamic personality in relation to his barriers.” 
Human urges need to be reconditioned rather than suppressed, and 
Professor Hepner believes, and rightly so, that the mental health of 
the workers may be considerably aided by encouraging attitudes of 
worth while participation in relation to the job. What is most highly 
commendatory is the author’s grasp of the material and spiritual 


factors that operate in the various socio-economic situations. 
M. J. V. 


THE FAMILY AND THE STATE. By Sopuonissa P. 
params University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. xiv-+ 
565. 

This book consists entirely of documentary collections and is de- 
signed to furnish material for courses in the family in professional 
schools of social work. The ground covered includes subject matter 
such as marriage and divorce legislation, reciprocal rights of husband 
and wife each in the person of the other, property rights of husband 
and wife, parent and child, guardianship, illegitimacy, and family 
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disorganization. The material consists largely of laws, judicial de- 
cisions, or authoritative comments by appropriate individuals or 
commissions. 

The documents exceed 150 in number. Some, however, relate to 
similar subjects. Aspects of the family that do not lend themselves 
to study after the fashion of this book and that require a different 
form of treatment are, according to the author, reserved for dis- 
cussion in a later book. Confusion has been avoided by limiting 
this volume to material dealing largely with family structure. The 
appendix contains a selected bibliography. 

In making this material available to the college student and to the 
public, the author has performed a very valuable service. 


G. B. M. 


NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT. By Paut E. Baker. Associ- 
ation Press, New York, 1934, pp. 267. 

After giving data concerning ten organizations in the United States 
that are interested in promoting interracial justice and understanding, 
such as The Commission on Interracial Codperation and the National 
Urban League, the compiler presents four interesting groups of 
source materials or accounts of methods of securing racial fair play, 
namely: (1) through eliminating lynching, (2) through obtaining 
rights by direct action, (3) through educational racial contacts, and 
(4) through making people intelligent about race problems. The 
largest group of case materials relates to conflicts developing out of 
racial mingling. The conclusions and recommendations are built 
around the idea of research and study. ‘The book is a valuable 
handbook for reference and for use by study groups. 


A HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By 
Wittystine Goopsett. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934, pp. xx-+590. 

This volume is a revision of the author’s earlier book on The 
Family as a Social and Educational Institution, published in 1915. 
While the historical phases of the subject matter have not changed, 
the author has made “substantial revisions and additions” throughout. 
The two concluding chapters are new; they deal with current prob- 
lems of the family, such as divorce, free love, birth control; and with 
the various forms of legal and social aid now being rendered the 
family. The final conclusion bears a note of optimism, indicating 
that the family will continue as “the well-spring and nursery of the 
deepest human joys and affections.” E. S. B. 
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GENERAL SOCIOLOGY. By Henry Pratr Faircuitp. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1934, pp. x+634. 

Written in a competent and sprightly manner, Professor Fair- 
child’s new text should arrest the attention of sociologists. In pre- 
senting the present volume, the author has seen fit to point out some 
sixteen innovations in his text, which constitute a general apology 
for the appearance of it. These rest upon “novel emphasis of ap- 
proach or treatment,” rather than subject matter, although some, it 
is held, do offer unusual subject matter. In reviewing these claims, 
it seems that perhaps the discussion of the “reciprocal and rotatory 
nature of social relations” best satisfies the contentions as a whole. 
Utilizing the terms, “reciprocalness and circularity,” the text offers 
with special emphasis the interrelationship of cause and effect, ante- 
cedent and consequent, whole and part. Thus: “Society builds up 
its institutions, and the institutions determine the nature of society.” 
This important emphasis should considerably aid the student in 
clarifying the entangled complexities of social institutions in so far 
as their origin, development, and structure are concerned. 

Drawing somewhat heavily upon Sumner, Ward, and Small, for 
explanations of the dynamic motivations of persons, the author pre- 
sents at the same time an estimable critique of these writers’ con- 
ceptions of social forces and interests. Interests are noted as being 
responsible for interaction, and are in turn created by beliefs leading 
toward the satisfaction of desires. There is an attempt made to coin 
new names for the Thomas’ wishes, although the author claims that 
the desire “for the good opinions of one’s fellow men,” as part of the 
generalized desire “for a good opinion of one’s self,” is fraught with 
the greatest of social significance, and has been neglected. Are not 
these response and recognition in Fairchildean disguise? 

The greater part of the large volume is devoted to an applied soci- 
ology, with a major emphasis being placed upon economic relation- 
ships and the need for social engineering. Fortunately the social ap- 
plication is based upon a good theoretical basis which makes for 
conclusions worthy of consideration. M. J. V. 


ALCOHOL AND MAN. By Haven Emerson, M.D., (editor). 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xl+451. 

This book consists of contributions from a large number of per- 
sons. It is divided into six parts dealing respectively with the effects 
of alcohol on human functions, on the germ cell, on bodily resistance, 
on mentality, on health, and with alcohol as a poison and a medicine, 
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Every effort was made to obtain impartial and scientific discussions 
of the various aspects of the alcohol problem and no propaganda 
material is included. Several of the writers, however, disagree sig- 
nificantly with one another in respect to certain conclusions. In order 
to round out the treatment of certain topics a small amount of dupli- 
cation became necessary, but this does not detract from the value of 
the book. 

The discussions of alcohol as a psychiatric problem and as a cause 
of crime are carefully tempered and the evidence relating to lon- 
gevity indicates that total abstainers live longer than nonabstainers, 
although the extremely moderate users of alcohol seem to compare 
favorably with the abstainers. On the other hand, it is clear that 
alcoholism is an important cause of mental disease and also respon- 
sible for many deaths. A final chapter reviews some of the recent 


literature on “Alcohol as a Community Health Problem.” 
G. B. M. 


THE JEWISH LIBRARY. Edited by Rassr Leo Junc. The 
Jewish Library Publishing Co., 32 Cooper Square, New York, 
1934, pp. xiii+510. 

The Jewish Library—whose aim is to edit and write on Jewish 
culture in order to “assist the twentieth century American Jew to 
become more fully acquainted with the riches bequeathed to him by 
his innumerable noble progenitors”—presents its third volume, The 
Jewish Woman. This is an objective attempt to “portray her achieve- 
ments of the past, her significance in the present and her task in the 
future.” These achievements are described in the home, in the com- 
munity, in communal organization, in religion, art, literature and 
social service, from Biblical times to the present, over an area 
stretching from Eastern Europe to Palestine. 

The twenty chapters comprising this volume are written by twenty 
eminent Jewish men and women from a scholarly point of view and 
with little or no trace of “glorification” of the woman. It is an ex- 
cellent study of the primary group relationships carried on by a people 
scattered all over the urban centers of the world, but unified by a 
history of the past and vital ideals for the future. 

While the expressed purpose of the book is to acquaint American 
Jews with Jewish culture, any Student in social anthropology, cul- 
ture history, and in the problems of the family, community organi- 
zation, and of the position of women in society will find this book 
very stimulating. P. V. Y. 
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MONEY LENDING IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Dororuy J. 
Orcuarp and Georrrey May. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1933. 


The small loans problem in Great Britain differs widely from that 
in the United States. The first remedial legislation was enacted in 
1900. The lack of law-fixing maximum interest rates in Great 
Britain had been tempered by unofficial restraints, but serious ex- 
ploitation of borrowers nevertheless occurred. The new law did not 
meet the situation and therefore in 1927 supplementary legislation 
was enacted. This provides for more rigid control of money lenders 
and for recourse to the courts when rates of interest and other con- 
ditions seem oppressive. Although a maximum of 48 per cent is 
indicated, deviations therefrom are permitted under certain conditions 
that seem to justify higher charges. 

The appendix contains a new model small loans bill. G. B. M. 


A REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. By Harwoop L. Cuitps. Princeton University Press, 
1934, pp. vi+105. 


This book contains the best and most recent lists of bibliographies 
on the subject of public opinion now available. The theme of public 
opinion is divided into twenty-two sections according to a thorough- 
going analysis from the political science point of view. Each division 
is introduced by a succinct paragraph of explanation which is fol- 
lowed by carefully selected sets of references in English and by a 
list of “topics for further investigation.” The result is an invaluable 
handbook for the teacher of courses relating to public opinion. 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE. By Franx Watser. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1933, pp. x+305. 


Conferences properly conducted are viewed in this book as a means 
for helping to usher in a new day of human welfare. The author 
lives up well to his aim of describing the process of conference, its 
technique, and its philosophy. Conference is suggested as the main 
means for dissolving social conflicts. The planning and the con- 
ducting of conferences are carefully analyzed. “Personal Integration 
in Conference” is the theme of one of the most important chapters 
in the book. The conference method is proclaimed to be “the van- 
guard of a profound redirection of modern scientific thinking.” 


E. S. B. 
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CHRISTIAN MASS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. By J. Wasxom 
Pickett, The Abingdon Press, 1933, pp. xv-+382. 

Dr. Pickett represents facts about the Hindu outcaste—India’s baf- 
fling problem of peasant poverty and untouchability—and the chief 
types of mass movement in different regions. It is manifestly a study 
with a purpose fixed in advance which affects the tone of the survey 
and the character of the findings. But the book gives evidence of 
extensive first-hand investigation of conditions by means of schedules, 
travel, and observation. “The most productive was a household 
schedule used for every Christian family in the areas studied... . . 
The second schedule combined a search for factual data about the 
villages visited, with an effort to learn what intelligent Hindus and 
Moslems of the villages know and think about their Christian neigh- 
bors. The third schedule was devised to produce information about 
pastors, their families, work, and congregations.” By mass movement 
is really meant group movement. The codrdination of the activities 
of denominational missionary society, the larger utilization of Indian 
leadership, and a continuation of such movements as are described 
are among the major recommendations. M. H. N. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By James H. S. 
Bossarp. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1934, pp. xii+-786. 

Since the first edition of this volume appeared in 1927 many stir- 
ring changes have occurred. The author has taken cognizance of 
them in Part I on “Changing Conceptions in the Study of Social 
Problems” and in Part II on “The Background of Social Change.” 
He tackles six major social problems, namely: (1) problems of in- 
come, (2) problems of economic security, (3) problems of physical 
welfare, (4) problems of mental hygiene, (5) problems of family and 
child welfare, and (6) problems of social work. A discussion of 
problems of crime, race relations, and population is deliberately 
omitted, chiefly because these problems are dealt with in separate 
college courses of study. A wealth of facts carefully analyzed from 
the socio-economic viewpoint appears in every chapter. The con- 
cluding discussion in this valuable treatise is a serious handling of the 
subject of social planning, which is defined “to mean the application 
of the principle of conscious ordering to the development of society 
as a whole.” It is “a unified, integrated, and comprehensive plan for 
the promotion of social well-being in all of its aspects, rather than 


sporadic and unrelated efforts to deal with specific maladjustments.” 
E. S. B. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by F. A. Moss. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. xiii+-529. 


The study of animal psychology and its relation to human mental 
evolution receives varied but interesting treatment at the hands of a 
group of well-known psychologists in this volume. There is a most 
fortuitous selection of articles which as a whole make for a work of 
real value for students of both psychology and social psychology. As 
Dr. Thorndike so aptly remarks in the opening sketch, “about funda- 
mental problems in original tendencies and learning, they (animals, 
especially the apes) and the mammals in general have much to tell 
us.” It is precisely these original tendencies which form the subjects 
for discussions in the various essays. For the social psychologist, the 
most profitable sketches are those which deal with Motivation, The 
Conditioned Reflex Theories of Learning, and the Social Psychology 
of Animals. In the latter article, Dr. Tinklepaugh discusses the be- 
havior of animals as affected by the activities of other animals or 
organisms and draws the interesting conclusion that reproductive 
functions are determinants, but modified “by physical environment 
and by structural physiological and psychological factors.” While 
the whole field of animal psychological experimentation may be said 
to be in its infancy, the materials offered in the present volume fore- 
shadow the importance of its study in relation to human behavior. 
Moreover, the brief presentation in some of the articles of methodo- 
logical procedure serves to increase immensely the value of the book. 


M. J. V. 


OUR PRIMITIVE CONTEMPORARIES. By Georce P. Murpock. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934, pp. xxii+-614. 


It is an exceedingly interesting and informing book that Dr. 
Murdock has written. He presents brief but well-chosen materials 
concerning “eighteen different primitive peoples representative of all 
the great regions and races of the world and of all the major types 
and levels of culture.” These are: Tasmanians, Aranda, Samoans, 
Semang, Todas, Kazaks, Ainus, Eskimos, Haidas, Crows, Iroquois, 
Hopis, Aztecs, Incas, Witotos, Hottentots, Ganda, and Dahomeans. 
He does not find “any direct correlation between race and cultural 
development.” “Vastly different cultures can flourish in similar en- 
vironments.” Support is found for Wissler’s “universal culture pat- 
tern,” but not for one “primitive culture” or for “any single series 
of culture types.” E. S. B. 
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THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN MINISTERS. By Marx 
A. May, Witu1am Apams Brown, and others. Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1934. In 4 volumes. 


These four volumes represent a report of a comprehensive and 
thorough study of the education of Protestant ministers in the United 
States and Canada, sponsored by the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries and the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Dr. 
Brown, who acted as theological consultant, is responsible for the first 
volume, which is an interpretative summary of outstanding results. 
Dr. May, the director of the study, presents the factual data in the 
next two volumes, which are followed by an extra volume of appen- 
dices. The material in Volume II pertains to the minister at work; the 
sort of man he is, his backgrounds in family, education, rearing, eco- 
nomic circumstances, and religious experience; the job he has to do, 
as he himself conceives of it; and how far he has been helped by his 
professional training. Next, the study turns to the seminaries, which 
material is given in Volume III, and pertains to “The Seminary as 
a Professional School,” “Seminary Teachers and Teaching Methods,” 
“The Student Body,” “The Seminary as a Center of Corporate Re- 
ligious Life,” and “The Relation of the Seminary to Its Larger 
Constituency.” 

The necessity for such a study is apparent when one realizes that 
there are over 200,000 Protestant congregations in the United States 
and Canada, served by about 150,000 regular and part-time ministers, 
many of whom are trained by more than 200 different institutions 
concerned directly with ministerial education. The materials were 
gathered from many sources and consist for the most part of statisti- 
cal data and case records. Much of the original material was obtained 
by means of questionnaires which were circulated among 5,000 minis- 
ters, of whom fully 40 per cent replied in one way or another, and 
by means of case studies in selected areas of ministers and their 
activities and problems. It is not a treatise on theological education, 
but a report of an investigation. Those who are concerned with 
ministerial education cannot avoid the conclusions of the study. The 
report represents a valuable contribution to all vocational education. 


M. H. N. 
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Edited by Metvin J. Vincent 


THE LORD’S ANOINTED. By Ruts E. McKee. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York, 1934. 

In this delightfully written historical novel, the author describes the 
life, aims, and practices of the missionaries who came around the 
Horn from New England in 1820 and succeeding years, bringing 
Christianity to the peoples of the Hawaiian Islands. While the 
missionaries are mentioned by their actual names, the author ap- 
pears to her readers, apparently through the comments of the fic- 
titious character of Constancy, a person who lives to a long life and 
grows during the unravelling of the story. She is a person not much 
in sympathy with the missionary enterprise, and hence exposes the 
foibles and weaknesses of the missionaries, although now and then 
she gives them credit for their fidelity to a cause, their willingness to 
undergo great privations, and their tremendous courage. Their nar- 
rowness of religious vision, their austerity of living, and their lack 
of appreciation of worthy cultural values in a people whom they 
would convert is depicted at length and repeatedly. The reader 
will find many interesting character sketches, significant revelations 
of attitudes of both missionary and preliterate Polynesian, and clear- 
cut accounts of cultural conflicts experienced by a simple-minded 
people facing a complex culture not well suited to them. In the 
indictment of the missionary many readers will question the justice 
of judging them by the standards of a period a century after they 
came to the Islands. E. S. B. 


THE FOUNDRY. By Atsert Hauper. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1934. 

Winning the general plaudits of many critical reviewers, Albert 
Halper’s novel depicting the life of workers in a foundry seems 
destined to be placed in the category of proletarian literature. Its 
finely drawn etchings of the foundry and the skillfully photographed 
effects of the foundry upon lives of the workers make it an unfor- 
gettable novel. Mr. Halper invests this particular writing with such 
an energetic force that the reader becomes convinced of the sure- 
ness of his observations of this particular phase of industrial life. 
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The author has a discriminating sense of humor which serves to 
enliven the otherwise gloomy scene. While the novelist has sought 
to picture the strife between the workers and the bosses as an affair 
between classes, his characters stand out, nevertheless, with sharpened 
distinction because of their peculiar responses to the situational crises. 
The Foundry should be replete with interest for those who desire 
to know more about the creation of attitudes by the industrial 
scene. M. J. V. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


Man of Two Worlds is an unusually good dramatization of the 
lack of understanding which is so likely to characterize the relation- 
ships of persons from totally different culture groups. The romantic 
plot deals with the mental strains and the disillusionments of a 
talented but primitive Eskimo (played by Francis Lederer) over his 
failure to win the affections of a sophisticated London beauty 
(played by Elissa Landi). The play shows clearly that particular 
objects and actions transmit meanings only when they have become 
associated with known uses and familiar culture patterns. The mir- 
rors, matches, and steamboat of a party of English adventurers 
fascinate a great Eskimo hunter, but only gradually does he come 
to appreciate their true meanings. The fact that Aigo believes a 
girl’s picture to be a spirit which smiles on him continually throws 
the subjective, or mystic, interpretation of the man from a primitive 
culture group into sharp contrast with the more objective viewpoint 
of the average Englishman. The totally different standards of these 
two groups are further portrayed by the differences in the status 
accorded Aigo by the various persons involved. To his Eskimo kins- 
men he is the mightiest of hunters and a man of supernatural vision. 
To the party of British hunters who see him in his native habitat, he 
is an able ally, although a rather curious fellow; but for prosaic 
Londoners, including the girl whom he worships, he has approxi- 
mately the same interest as the strange animals which he helps to 
capture. Finally, the story illustrates the unhappy condition of the 
culture hybrid. The man who has become a partial member of two 
cultural worlds has great difficulty in becoming a well-adjusted 
member of either. C. B. S. 











